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Secretary of the 
Treasury Woodin has 
made an appeal over 
the radio to the peo- 
ple to cease hoarding. 
The government’s recent efforts to drive 
gold back into the channels of trade suc- 
ceeded in forcing $1,160,000,000 of gold coin 
and gold certificates out of hiding places. 
That has helped, but the Treasury believes 
there is still too much money tucked away 
in the sock and under the mattress. 

ok * * 

“If the amount of money still hoarded 
can be returned promptly into active use, 
it will give a marked stimulus toward busi- 
ness recovery,” says Secretary Woodin, and, 
of course, he is undoubtedly right. 

Which inspires the query: “Are tele- 
phone companies that still defer buying 
needed equipment and supplies to be classi- 
fied as ‘hoarders’?” 

Are they hoarding the depreciation re- 
serves which have been set aside to take 
care of maintenance and keep their plants 
in condition to give good service? 

a a a 

The company that sits still and allows its 
plant to deteriorate when it could purchase 
what is needed for repairs may think it is 
“playing safe,” but it is really guilty of 
ruinous shortsightedness. 

It may be a comfortable feeling to have 
a fat roll of money snug in your pocket 
during hard times, but we have yet to hear 
of a telephone man who carried his depre- 
Ciation reserve in his jeans or kept it under 
the rug in the back bedroom. 

Re 
always pay to keep it in a bank. The 


cent history has shown that it doesn’t 


HOARDING--ARE TELEPHONE COMPAN- 
IES TO BE CLASSED AS HOARDERS? 


proper place to safeguard it is in the busi- 
ness—at least, that portion that can be 
usefully devoted to maintaining the plant 
in serviceable shape. 
* * * &* 

An adequate, smooth-functioning plant is 
the foundation stone of good public rela- 
tions, and it is especially necessary for the 


utilities to stand well with their customers 








“The New Deal”; What Does It 
Mean Telephonically ? 
By Let’s SoLveIr. 

A popular phrase has been coined lately 
—“The New Deal.” This is a period of 
change in the world and the United States 
is undergoing it. What is being done in 
the telephone field to anticipate “the new 
deal ?” 

Forward-thinking managers of telephone 
companies are considering practices in 
vogue for many years and equipment that 
answered the requirements of the people. 
Can it be cheapened to reduce the cost of 
service? Possibly equipment to give more 
service for the money can be obtained. They 
are pondering over thoughts of this nature. 

Manufacturers are thinking about how 
costs of equipment can be reduced; possi- 
bly new forms of telephone facilities. 

The employe is thinking of how his de- 
creased income can be increased through 
the return of normal work. His costs of 
living have been reduced, but income has 
fallen more. 

The public is thinking of telephone ser- 
vice—more of it at less unit cost. 

Will “the new deal” bring these elements 
together ? 








these days in order 
to meet successfully 
the increasing talk 
concerning rate re- 
The chief 


reason why telephone service has come to 


ductions. 


be regarded a necessity is because it is 
dependable. 

Needless to add, it can only be depend- 
able by proper maintenance of plant and 
keeping up the morale of the employes. 
Employes, by the way, who see things are 
running down and that the management is 
neglecting upkeep, soon lose interest in 
their work and, like the company, are in- 
clined to “let things slide.” 


Ss @ 

Under present regulation procedure, ser- 
vice rates are approved only when based 
on a reasonable return on capital invest- 
ment and the cost of rendering the service. 
As pointed out by George R. Folds, at the 
Des Moines meeting of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association last 
fall, operating costs include depreciation 
charges as an important item, and this is 
allowed for the replacement of wornout 
and obsolete equipment. 

* * * + 

“If operating costs increase,” said Mr. 
Folds, “the telephone company is entitled to 
ask for an increase in rates. Obviously, 
the reverse must be true”—meaning that, if 
expenses go down, the public can expect a 
reduction in rates, so long as the reason- 
able return is protected. 

“We, therefore, must approach the ques- 
tion as to whether it is wise to curtail oper- 
ating maintenance cost beyond the point 


that would justify the rates asked,” he con- 
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tinued. “And we must go further and see 
if the reserve that we are setting up for 
depreciation is being used for the proper 
maintenance of the plant.”’ 


* *+ * * 


Otherwise, as has been emphasized in 
these columns, the regulatory authorities 
may step in and compel the company to 
diminish its depreciation charges or else 
reduce rates. The loss in stations suf- 
fered by most telephone companies has 
been so great that drastic reductions in op- 
erating expenses for the whole plant have 
not been sufficient to prevent the net in- 
come from decreasing. This would seem 
to forbid rate cuts, but in these restless 
days when an agitated public is looking 
everywhere for a convenient head to “crack 
down on,” nobody should take any chance 
on inviting trouble. 

By honestly using depreciation reserves 
to keep the service in A No. 1 condition, 
the companies can at least avoid the accusa- 
tion of “hoarding” the funds collected from 
subscribers for this express purpose. 


Regarding station losses, Mr. Fold’s in- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
April 18 and 19. 

Indiana Telephone Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 10, 11. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 23, 24 and 25. 

United States Independent Telephone 


Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 








vestigation showed that the companies with 
the best-maintained and most efficiently- 
operated plants are the ones that have lost 
the fewest telephones. It does not require 
much wisdom to perceive that the telephone 
user who is considering concealing his ser- 
vice for economy’s sake, will be more likely 
to order it out if a neglectful management 
has allowed the service to go to seed. 
The company that permits its plant to 
degenerate for lack of adequate mainte- 
nance hasn’t much of an argument to pre- 
sent to a subscriber who is thinking of 


ordering out his telephone. 
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A good argument in favor of judicious 
buying is contained in Arthur Brisbane’s 
newspaper column, and runs as follows: 
What in 


peace is a crime—namely, killing strangers 


“Circumstances alter cases. 
—hbecomes a patriotic virtue when war 
comes, and killing strangers becomes a 
nation’s business. 

Similarly, in this war of depression, what 
might be called ‘extravagance’ in better 
times changes to ‘helpful spending and en- 
couragement of business.’ 

Those able to spend should spend now, 
even though they strain a point to do it. 
To refrain from buying things that you 
want or things that you need, when you 
have the money, is another form of hoard- 
ing. 

* * * * 

Every dollar put in circulation now does 
duty doubly and quadruply, whether it be 
wardrobes, new 


used for replenishing 


household equipment, furniture, automo- 
biles, renovating, painting and otherwise 
improving houses. All money spent now is 


literally, patriotic spending.” 


Value of Good Local Telephone Service 


Good Local Service Is Valuable to Customers—Courtesy, Accuracy and Speed 
Are Three Essentials to Good Service—How These Essentials May Be Ob- 
tained—Address at Springfield District Meeting of the Illinois Association 


By Mrs. Myrtle Ray, 


Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Commercial Telephone Co., Monmouth, III. 


Even though it may be somewhat dis- 
tasteful to all of us to bring to mind the 
present so-called “depression,” yet we must 
admit it has had its uses. Probably more 
than anything else it has taught us that 
good local service is most valuable, both to 
our customers who use this service, and to 
us who furnish it. 

Since our customers are more exacting 
in times of stress, we have reached a point 
where they expect the utmost in value re- 
ceived in return for their money. Never 
in telephone history has-it been as neces- 
sary that we give such consideration toward 
improving our telephone service as at the 
present time. 

Practically everyone uses local service, 
some even to the exclusion of other ex- 
change service. Even those who use long 
distance service frequently, in most cases, 
must reach the local operator before being 
connected with long distance. Hence the 
speediest and most attractive toll service 
loses its charm if the person gets a slow 
answer or inattentive service from the local 
operator who first answers his call. 

Our customers form their opinion of the 


company by the service rendered them. If 
we make our service valuable and pleasing 
to them, their opinions of the company 
will be good, public relations will be better, 
and the company will have a good reputa- 
tion in the business and social world. What 
more is to be desired than the good opinion 
of our customers ? 

Cashiers and other members of our com- 
mercial department will agree that it is 
easier by far to collect rentals when our 
service leaves nothing to be desired. This 
fact alone, during the present conditions, 
should be an incentive to the traffic depart- 
ment to give the best possible local service. 

We have touched, first of all, upon the 
value of good service to those who furnish 
the service. Let us now consider the value 
of good local service to our subscribers and 
customers. What a feeling of protection 
and safety it is to the customer to know 
that should some emergency arise—such as 
an accident, sudden serious illness, fire or 
burglary or similar emergency—signaling 
the operator will bring instant response and 
probably immediate assistance. 

In one of our company exchanges re- 


cently, a subscriber wrote cancelling his 
service, effective on a date in the near 
future. Before the day arrived, another 
letter was received telling the manager to 
disregard the previous letter since the tele- 
phone had been the means of saving the 
life of a member of his family. In this 
instance, defective service might have been 
disastrous. 

How valuable to the business man to 
know that, should he desire to communi- 
cate immediately with some one to consum- 
mate an important business deal, the con- 
nection he desires is possible instantly by 
the alert operator on duty. 

I believe the foregoing paragraphs have 
proved to us that good local service is 
valuable. It now remains for us to de- 
termine some of the methods of assuring 
this attractive service. 

Essentials to Good Local Service. 

The three essentials to good service are 
embodied in the service triangle, known per- 
haps to every operator at the switchboard. 
The sides of this triangle, in the order of 
their importance, are: Courtesy, accuracy 
and speed. 
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Since we are not face to face with our 
customers, it remains for us to show this 
desired courtesy by the tone of our voice 
and the choice of words and phrases used. 
A courteous tone of voice is more essential 
over the telephone than in personal deal- 
ings, for over the telephone impressions are 
formed principally from the tone and man- 
ner in which the words are spoken. 

The speediest answer and most accurate 
disposition of a call have their good points 
wasted if the operator who handles the call 
allows the tone of her voice to be sharp or 
irritable, or implies that she is not wholly 
interested in serving him. 

Personal interest can be shown mainly 
by the tone of voice. Since the customer 
cannot see our smile, in order to convince 
him we are personally interested in serving 
him, it is necessary that we put a smile into 
Hence the old but ever-truthful 
adage, “The Voice with the Smile Wins.” 


Second, possibly in importance to the 


our voice. 


tone of voice, is the correct use of standard 
phrases. It is vital that each of us, as 
operators, speak the same telephone lan- 
guage, whether in the larger city exchange 
or smaller rural district. This is so that 
when one of our subscribers uses the tele- 
phone outside his own exchange area, 
whether in the neighboring town or far 
across the continent, he will find the same 
phrases being used; and he will be able 
to understand and make his requests un- 
derstood more easily. 

These standard phrases have been 
adopted after much consideration and can 
scarcely be upon by those 
adopted on the spur of the moment. True, 
it is that in order to cultivate a personal 
interest in our work, we sometimes deviate 
from the cut and dried phrases. Such 
times, however, when a pleasant, cheerful, 
well-modulated tone of voice, using cor- 


improved 


rect phrases cannot convey sufficient per- 
sonal interest in the handling of 
traffic are few. 


local 


Further essentials in good voice tech- 
nique are proper adjustment of the trans- 
mitter and the correct position at the 
switchboard. The transmitter should be 
about one-half inch from the lips, so that 
the operator can speak directly into it in a 
quiet, properly-enunciated tone of voice, 
thus eliminating a noisy operating room 
and making themselves easily understood. 

It is the duty of the chief operator to 
see that the head sets are always in good 
order and that even a slight defect be re- 
ported immediately to the person respon- 
sible for repairing them. 

The position of the operator at the 
switchboard is one of the essentials to good 
service. To assure this correct posture it 
is necessary that the proper type of opera- 
tors’ chair be provided, because an uncom- 
lortable chair can do much to destroy the 
800d points otherwise obtained. The chair 
should be comfortable, with adjustable seat 
and back for the different heights of the 
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persons using them. The back should be 
adjustable so that the operator can sit erect, 
slightly forward, without strain, elbows 
back so that the hands holding a cord can 
rest easily upon the edge of the key-shelf. 

The second leg of our service triangle 
is accuracy. What could be more disturb- 
ing to the peace of mind of the average per- 
son than to answer the telephone during the 








Your Thoughts Today Will Take 
You Where Tomorrow? 

As you think, you travel; and as you 
love, you attract. You are today where 
your thoughts have brought you; you 
will be tomorrow where your thoughts 
take you. You cannot escape the result 
of your thoughts, but you can endure 
and learn, can accept and be glad. 

You will realize the vision (not the 
idle wish), of your heart, be it base or 
beautiful, or a mixture of both, for you 
will always gravitate towards that which 
you, secretly, most love. Into your 
hands will be placed the exact results of 
your thoughts; you will receive that 
which you earn; no more, no less. 

Whatever your present environment 
may be, you will fall, remain or rise with 
your thoughts, your vision, your ideal. 
You will become as small as your con- 
trolling desire; as great as your domi- 
nant aspiration.—James Allen. 








late hours of the night—possibly bumping 
his shins on every piece of furniture he 
passes—only to hear, “wrong number.” 

Equally disturbing, perhaps, is to be dis- 
connected while carrying on a most absorb- 
ing conversation. Some one else might 
say the most irritating occurrence possible 
would be getting an ear-splitting ring in 
the ear and a possible third party in on 
the connection, by an operator who care- 
lessly took a busy test, or took none at all. 

There are numerous other hindrances to 
good service of which I hope none of us 
is guilty. One of these is improper code 
ringing on a magneto party line. It may be 
true that all farmers’ wives and daughters 
“listen in” every time a ring comes over 
their rural line; but even this does not 
excuse the operator from spacing her rings 
correctly and giving rings of the proper 
length and at the right intervals. The cor- 
rect method of code ringing is: A long 
ring, two seconds; a short ring, one-half 
second; and the intervals between rings, 
one-half second. 

On a delayed answer call, the code ring 
should be repeated at ten-second intervals 
until the called party has answered, notify- 
ing the calling party that we are trying to 
reach the party, instead of allowing him to 
wonder if we have gone home to lunch. At 
the end of two minutes, if the called party 
has not yet answered, the calling party 
should be so notified, allowing him to de- 
cide whether the call should be abandoned. 
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Although I have gone somewhat in detail 
in discussing this handling of delayed calls, 
I feel it is most important, for it is the 
inattention sometimes given to delayed 
answer calls that might destroy otherwise 
perfect service. 

Correct cord handling, rotating of cords, 
and taking the proper busy test are also 
essential to accurate service. Cords should 
always be handled in the proper manner. 
This consists of grasping the plug by the 
shell, avoiding jerking, pushing or putting 
any strain on the metallic part of the plug 
or fiber cord. A strain on the cord tends 
to break the tiny wires of which it is made 
up and in time causes the cord to become 
defective. Careless plugging into the jack, 
or exerting pressure on the plug, may bend 
the tip and cause poor transmission, noise 
or cut out. 

Rotating of cords, while not universally 
in favor, has been adopted by the most 
progressive exchanges. It provides equal- 
ization of the wear on the cords and makes 
it much easier for the operator in taking 
down connections. In exchanges where it 
is the practice to watch the holding time 
on connections, the rotation of cords makes 
it easier to*time these properly. The two 
end cords on each position are left idle for 
use in long reaches and for passing to an 
adjacent operator for a signal too far to 
reach. 

How annoying it is, after having tried 
repeatedly for an extended time and receiv- 
ing a report of “telephone don’t answer,” 
to find that the service of the person you 
were trying to reach has been discontinued. 
Equally as annoying, perhaps, is receiving 
a “service cancelled report” on a sub- 
scriber’s station, only to find, after making 
a hurried trip to the home of the person, 
the report to be in error. 

This points out the value of a simple 
yet adequate system of switchboard mark- 
ings. This, if followed correctly, will pre- 
vent such erroneous reports. Continuous 
speedy and courteous service is liable to be 
forgotten in the face of such reports. 


Speed of Service. 

The remaining side of our triangle, but 
not the least in importance, is “speed.” 
The keynote of the world today is speed. 

How fast can the new motor boat, auto- 
mobile or plane travel? 
have the job done? How long will it take 
us to get this or that? Large contracting 
and construction companies are offered a 
bonus as an inducement if they complete 
a skyscraper, large bridge or road construc- 
tion in record time. The breaking of a 
world’s record in speed is considered a 
great achievement in the sport world. 

Because of this importance of speed in 
the business, sport and social world today, 
speed is one of the most attractive features 
of telephone service. The average tele- 
phone user is prone to judge the grade of 
service he receives by the length of time 
it requires to reach the operator. This is 


How soon can we 
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followed, perhaps, by the interval elapsing 
until he has reached the called number or 
received a report from the operator. 

This speed depends largely upon the ac- 
curacy of each operation and can be de- 
veloped by concentration. It can best be 
obtained through gradual practice and in- 
dividual effort and by the elimination of 
wasted movements. As soon as we know 
the fundamental features of the work we 
can begin to acquire speed. 

Consistency in speed of service is essen- 
tial, as an occasional slow answer is likely 
to offset the favorable impressions given by 
a number of cases of prompt service. This 
can be most easily accomplished by answer- 
ing signals in the order of their appear- 
ance, and recognizing the precedence of 
calls, orders and reports. 

This is the point where teamwork, or 
the lack of it, among the employes is most 
noticeable. One operator should always 
team in with her adjacent operators, not 
answering the signals on her own position 
before helping her neighboring operators. 
Teamwork should be developed to such an 
extent that all work together so that the 
customer whose signal comes in first will 
receive the first answer. 

Service Complaints. 

Our service may be judged as good or 
bad by the method in which our service 
complaints are handled. An operator should 
take an attitude of courteous concern 
toward these complaints—regardless of who 
is to blame—whether real or fancied or 
of more or less importance. 

It is under such conditions that cus- 
tomers are more apt to form opinions of 
the service and to resent any apparent in- 
difference on the part of the operator. 
Frequently under such circumstances an 
operator is afforded opportunities to create 
favorable impressions of the service by her 
manner of assisting the customer. 

If it is a case of inattentive or discour- 
teous service on the part of the traffic de- 
partment, the chief operator should make a 
satisfactory explanation of the cause, if 
possible, and apologize to the subscriber 
making the complaint. This should be fol- 
lowed up to see if the person is satisfied 
with the succeeding service, and care should 
be taken that the person responsible for 
the complaint be advised and coached prop- 
erly so the same complaint will not again 
be necessary. 

But the most courteous concern on the 
part of the operator goes for naught if the 
plant department fails to take an active 
interest in repairing instrument or line 
trouble if such trouble is responsible for 
the complaint. Hence it becomes the duty 
of the person receiving the complaint to 
report it to the proper person and to ask 
that it be given prompt attention. 





Personnel, 
The personnel of an exchange can do 
much toward affecting the service. First 
comes the selection of a chief operator. 
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She and the supervisors should be a type 
capable of leadership, who are efficient. 
well-trained in operating practices and able 
to transmit their knowledge to their opera- 
tors. Her ability is shown mostly in her 
choice and training of her operators, since 
the quality of service rendered depends 
upon the teaching received by each indi- 
vidual and the force as a whole. 

In order to insure good service it is neces- 
sary that we have the cooperation of every 
individual of thesexchange. The manager 
can do much toward assisting if he will 
work together with the chief operator and 
give her his cooperation and assistance in 
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making her department a success. Without 
this cooperation the best-trained and effi- 
cient force can fail. 

Let us hope that every operator has 
trained herself well; that our service is so 
good that the following portion of a poem, 
written by Robert Davidson as a tribute 
to the “Operator” be deserved: 


Unmindful of self in her serving, 
She turns to her task with a will, 
And meets with a courage unswerving, 
The trust that is hers to fulfill; 
And so the vast needs of a nation, 
Speed out o’er the pulsating wires, 
To gain in their swift consummation, 
The service her ideal inspires. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Gold Does Not Bring Happiness—True Wealth May Be Found 
in Possession of Family, Friends and Dear Ones; In Health and 
in Enjoyment of Beauties of Nature Around Us—Series No. 94 


By Mrs. Mayme WorkKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


We were all greatly shocked a short time 
ago when, with the dawn, came the news 
that all the banks in the United States were 
closed indefinitely. “What a calamity and 
how are we going to get along without 
money?” we said to one another. As a 
matter of fact we got along very nicely 
and we were happy in doing so because we 
were all in the same boat. And like King 
Midas in ancient mythology we found there 
is other wealth in the world besides the 
precious gold many of us 
highly. 

Did you ever hear the story of King 
Midas? He had an insatiable desire for 
wealth. Although his people were heavily 
taxed and his every venture succeeded so 
that the coins rolled into his coffers in an 
endless golden stream, he was still dissat- 
isfied. He wished that everything he 
touched might be turned into gold. He 
pleaded with, begged and cajoled his gods 
that they favor him with his one request 
which was ever upon his lips. Finally his 
prayer was granted. 

Happily and like a child with a new- 
found toy, he rushed from chamber to 
chamber touching his bed, his furnishings, 
and whatever came his way and all was 
changed into gold. Feeling fatigued and 
hungry he sat down at his table, and as 
he took the morsel of food to his mouth 
it was changed into precious metal. He 
became faint from lack of food. 

He walked into the garden, admiring the 
beauty and the fragrance of the flowers. 
He paused and delicately caressed one of 
the flowers and it was turned into gold, 
losing the beauty and fragrance he had ad- 
mired. As he returned to his palace, his 
daughter rushed into his arms and was 
turned into a statue of gold. 

Wealthy as had been no other man be- 
fore or since, he broke down in tears and 
pleaded to the gods: “You granted me my 


treasure so 


request, but I did not know what it was 
I asked. I did not fully realize what I 
wanted. Yes, I am wealthy, but the thing 
I prize most highly I have lost; I have lost 
my daughter. I have money for iood, but 
I cannot eat it. I can afford the most beau- 
tiful garden in the world, but I cannot 
touch its plants. Take away this curse 
from me and let everything return as it 
was and let me be just myself.” And his 
prayer was granted. 

So when we are tempted to say with a 
sigh, “I wish I were rich!” it might be well 
for us to remember the story of Midas. 
As long as we have our families, our 
friends and our health and we can enjoy 
the beauties and bounties of nature, we are 
wealthy no matter what privations we may 
endure. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. We place a call to the toll center and 
hold our subscriber on the line and 
complete our call O. K. Our toll cen- 
ter rings us for a number and does not 
have her subscriber on the line, but 
when our subscriber answers the toll 
center will say, for example: “Please 
hold the line. Springfield is calling.” 
Is it not as important that she should 
have her subscriber on the line as we 
do? 

2. What form of ticket is used when a 
subscriber of our exchange wishes to 
call Chicago from another town ex- 
change and have the call charged to his 
home telephone ? 

3. How many seconds is a ring supposed 
to last that comes from a toll center? 

4. Should we call time if asked by our 
subscriber or from a pay station wher 
the initial period is up? 

5, Is it always necessary to acknowledge 
a call? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 28. 
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TheEarthquakeand TelephoneCompany 


Recent California Earthquake in Long Beach Shook Office Buildings or 
Associated Telephone Utilities Co., Ltd. — Building Scheduled for Retirement 
Badly Damaged—Steps Taken by Employes to Resume Service—Other Offices 


Are you looking forward to an earth- 
quake in your vicinity in the near future? 
Something of the Associated Telephone 
Co., Ltd.’s experience with its four cen- 
tral office buildings in Long Beach, Calif., 
may be of interest. 

Nothing more distressing than a general 
jumbling of records in the basement vault 
occurred at Termino office; and the fine 
new steel and reinforced concrete Main 
office withstood the shocks very well, 
losing only some of its facing brick, one 
large partition and, of course, much plate 
The one-story North office suffered 
the loss of much of its brick sidewalls, 
but its roof remained intact and so no 
equipment was destroyed. The real dam- 
age took place at East office, a brick build- 
ing which under normal conditions would 


glass. 


have been abandoned two years ago. 

At 5:54 p. m. on March 10, 1933, as 
everyone knows, the first tremor struck 
Long Beach, followed immediately by the 
temblor—13 seconds of violent 

The evening switchman on duty 
at the East office ran from the building as 
brickwork fell around him, but he escaped 
njury. 


severe 
shaking. 


Then, hearing the alarms ringing, 
he returned to the third floor of the 
shaking building to pull all power fuses. 
later the central 
supervisors, by driving 
their cars over heaps of brick and other 
debris and through water sometimes up to 
the floors of their cars—where water mains 
had broken—reached the office. Having 
turned off the gas and power switches, 
they were attempting to determine the ex- 
tent of the damage to equipment when an- 
other hard quake came, bringing down 
more brick and a section of the concrete 
root. 


Twenty-five minutes 
office equipment 





Early Saturday morning the building was 
braced with poles at the corners to prevent 
the brickwork from entirely collapsing and 











This 
most dangerous, since 


work was 
when recurring 


shocks came, there 
was little or no sup- 
port for the men at 
work. The job was 
completed at 4:30; 
all men were ordered 


down from the roof 





—and a few minutes 
later a severe quake 


of several seconds 





The One-Story North Office in Long Beach, Calif., of the Asso- was 
ciated Telephone Co., Ltd., Suffered the Loss of Much of Its 
Brick Sidewalls, But the Roof Remained Intact. 


letting the roof fall upon the equipment. 
No one was allowed inside the building 
until this work was completed. 

The roof slab was further braced on 
Sunday, and the brickwork in the rear of 
the building reinforced. An amusing in- 
cident, which might well have been other- 
wise, closed the day. Promptly at 6:00 
a fire department truck arrived on 
the scene, the captain ordering all work- 
men out of the building. 


p. m. 


It had been con- 
demned; it was to be razed immediately. 
Most surprised and a little alarmed, the 
company’s chief engineer and architect, 
who fortunately happened still to be at the 
East office, urged the captain to wait until 
a possible restraining order might be se- 
cured from the authorities at the city hall. 
The city engineer ordered the work of de- 
struction postponed until further inspection 
of the building could be made on Monday ; 
and the East office building still stands! 
On Sunday night the caved-in concrete 
roof and beam, which had collapsed on the 
selector bay and power panels, was cut off 
and the brickwork removed from the front 
of the building. Men labored ten hours 
with sledge hammers on the concrete, and 
bolt cutters worked on reinforcing rods. 








experienced, 
which would un- 
doubtedly have 
meant injured men had it occurred earlier. 
The building rocked over a foot at the top 
and moved the north brick wall on the en- 
tire length of the building half an inch at 
the level of the third floor. Without the 
bracing on the outside of the building, this 
side must surely have collapsed. 

An emergency generator was wired to 
automobile batteries which were used as 
filters to supply power to equipment, for 
at this office the earthquake had tipped 
over the storage batteries. They had been 
completely upset, with the battery room in 
bad shape. An inexperienced helper, at- 
tempting to clean up the acid—inches deep 
—on the floor, came to work on Tuesday 
with a new pair of trousers, since all he 
had left of the pair worn the previous day 
were the belt and buttons! 

At 5:30 Monday evening, the East office 
was cut into service with 2,320 lines oper- 
ating. Many of these circuits were per- 
manent, as hundreds of telephones had been 
merely upset and the receivers not replaced. 

By Monday night every beam, from 
ground to roof, had been shored with 4-inch 
by 6-inch timbers doubled. Holes had 
been drilled in the walls and center parti- 
tions at each floor level and several 2-inch 




















The Corners of the East Office Building, Long Beach, Calif., Were Braced With Poles and the Brickwork in the Rear Wall of the 
Building Reinforced—Later View of Rear Wall, Showing Reinforcing and Emergency Repairs. 
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by 12-foot scantlings, spiked together, 
placed on the north and south walls from 
ground level to the roof. Heavy strand 
wire passed through the holes in the walls, 
around the 2 by 12’s, completed the job; 
and the building was drawn together into 
a rigid whole. Very little sway of the 
structure was noted in the following strong 
quakes; it moved as a unit. 

From this time on, the bracing poles 
were removed from the rear of the build- 
ing, and all brickwork from the front and 
rear. Open spaces were boarded up and 
covered with roofing paper and chicken 
wire for protection against wind and a 
threatening rain. 

It was a pleasant surprise to find, after 
the heavy reinforced roof slab had been 
removed from the power board, that both 
mercury vapor tubes on the back of the 
power panel—which had been knocked over 
against other equipment—were still intact. 
They are now working, charging the bat- 
teries which have again been set up and 
made serviceable. 

The Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. ex- 
pects to cut over all lines to the Termino 
and Main offices at an early date. The 
Automatic Electric Co.’s representatives 
were on the job night and day to aid 
in servicing equipment; and Graybar 
Electric Co. gave hourly delivery service 





The Records in the Basement Vault of 
the Termino Office in Long Beach Were 
Badly Jumbled by the Earthquake. 


on outside plant material, keeping its office 
and warehouse open 24 hours a day. The 
factory is now operating on a rush sched- 
ule in order to provide cable which is 
urgently needed for the cut-over. 


Program for Ohio Convention In- 
cludes Prominent Speakers. 
The annual convention of the Ohio In- 
dependent Telephone Association will be 
held at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Co- 
lumbus on April 18 and 19. A full and 
interesting program has been arranged, 


TELEPHONY 


some of the speakers being well-known in 
the telephone field. 

Tuesday morning, April 18, will be de- 
voted to the registration of members and 
guests; inspection of exhibits; and confer- 
ences of engineering, auditing, directory, 
and other service specialists of member 
companies and association’s staff. The pro- 
gram follows: 

Aprit 18, 1:30 P. M. 

Address of welcome by Henry Worley, 
mayor of Columbus. 

Response by Frank Binkley, general 
manager, United Telephone Co., Bellefon- 
taine. 

Annual report of the president of the 
association, Herman E. Hageman, Lorain. 

Annual report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Frank L. McKinney, Columbus. 

“The National Viewpoint” by F. B. 
MacKinnon, president, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, Chicago. 

An informal address by Randolph Eide, 
president, Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Appointment of committees: Resolutions, 
auditing, election tellers and miscellaneous. 

General discussion and nominations of 
five directors. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19. 

A state-wide conference of operating 
companies on the following subjects : 

“The Task of Cutting Expenses to Meet 
Reduced Income.” Discussion led by Wm. 
C. Henry, general manager, Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co., Bellevue, who will sum- 
marize the experiences of his own and 
other companies in this connection. 

“Collection Practices 
Present Conditions.” Discussion led by J. 
FE. Albert, general manager, Ohio Standard 
Telephone Co., Columbus. The Ohio Stand- 
ard system operates a large number of 
small properties as well as large plants, 
and is said to have done an exceptionally 
good collection job under adverse condi- 
tions. 

“Connecting New and Reconnecting Dis- 
continued Telephones.” Discussion led by 
W. B. Gregson, district manager, Ohio 
Associated Telephone Co., New Philadel- 
phia. 

“Progress with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Depreciation Order No. 
14700.” Expert advice as to the necessary 
procedure will be given by Gustav Hirsch, 
consulting engineer, Columbus, and C. B. 
Russell, telephone accountant, Columbus. 


“Maintaining Good Public Relations 
During the Present Critical Period.” Dis- 
cussion led by J. Warren Safford, Troy, 
and J. J. Joseph, Cleveland. 

“The Independent Telephone Manufac- 
turers Face a New Crisis.” Discussion by 
representatives of both operating and man- 
ufacturing interests. 

Business of the Independent manufac- 
turers, as a group, is estimated to be off 
between 80 and 90 per cent at the present 
time. A breakdown in their production 


Necessitated _ by. 
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The Concrete Roof of the East Office, Long 
Beach, Gave Way and Collapsed on the 
Selector Bay and Power Panels. 


and service facilities may prove serious to 
all operating companies. 

The organization meeting of the board of 
directors with the newly-elected directors 
present will be held at 5:00 p. m. on 
Wednesday, April 19. 

The traditional banquet and dance is 
scheduled for Wednesday, April 19, at 
6:30 p. m. in the ballroom of the hotel. 
An evening of pleasurable entertainment, 
that will be enjoyed by all, is assured. 

Throughout the two days of the conven- 
tion, headquarters will be maintained upon 
the mezzanine floor of the hotel by the 
leading manufacturers, distributors and per- 
sonal service organizations serving thie 
companies, where various new products 
and developments will be on display. These 
exhibitors and associate members extend a 
cordial invitation, to those planning to at- 
tend the convention, to make use of these 
headquarters and to inspect their displays 
of telephone equipment, 
materials. 


supplies and 


Where Telephones Are Found; 
Children’s Mental Ability. 


The average mental ability of metropoli- 
tan neighborhoods, as indicated by school 
surveys, has been found to correlate posi- 
tively with average family income and with 
homes having telephones and radios, ac- 
cording to a paper read at a meeting of 
the New York branch of the American 
Psychological Association at Yale College 
New Haven, Conn., on April 1, by J. B. 
Maller of the Institute of School Experi- 
mentation, Teachers’ College, Colum)ia 
University. 

Mr. Maller’s report, based on a series 
of tests given to the fifth-grade pupils in 
all public schools of New York City, said 
that the average ability was found to corre- 
late negatively with birth rate, death rate, 
infant mortality, and incidents of disease, 
juvenile delinquency and dependency. 
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South Dakota’s One-Day Convention 


Compressed Into One Day, the Annual Meeting of the South Dakota Tele- 
phone Association Was Most Successful—Outline of Activities Which Included 
Round-Table Discussions of Collections and Rate Questions—Officers Elected 


The 27th annual convention of the South 
Dakota Telephone Association met at 
Mitchell on Wednesday, April 5, under new 
circumstances. Because of the short dura- 
tion of the convention and present eco- 
nomic conditions, manufacturers and sup- 
pliers were requested not to go to the ex- 
pense of placing exhibits and all social ac- 
tivities were eliminated except a plain mid- 
day luncheon. 

The success of this convention surpassed 
expectations, both in attendance and inter- 
est in the program. There were slightly 
under 100 in attendance and all gave close 
attention to the two sessions of the con- 
vention. 

At the afternoon session Grant E. Pres- 
ton of Hitchcock, W. W. Straight of 
Crooks, and Ira S. Burnett of Armour 
were reelected directors. 

At the meeting of the board of directors 
which immediately followed the adjourn- 
ment of the convention, Charles E. Adams, 
of Groton, secretary-general manager of 
the Groton-Ferney Mutual Telephone Co., 
was elected president. Ira S. Burnett of 
Armour, as senior vice-president and P. F. 
Orcutt of Custer, as junior vice-president, 
were elected to succeed themselves. 

President H. M. Schumacher, of Alex- 
andria, called the convention to order at 
9:45 a. m. at the Mitchell city hall. Mr. 
Schumacher stated that the president’s an- 
nual address would consist only of a few 
brief remarks. He explained that because 
of present conditions, and after due consid- 
eration of the board of directors, having 
before them conflicting suggestions from 
members of the organization, it seemed to 
be a good plan to reduce the dates of the 
convention to one day and dispense with, 
as far as possible, exhibits by manufactur- 
ers and suppliers of telephone materials 
and equipment, and social activities. 

Attention was directed to the excellent 
work done by those to whom was assigned 
the responsibility of looking after the in- 
terests of the telephone industry during the 
recent session of the South Dakota legis- 
lature. The president especially commend- 
ed the work of E. B. Lee of Pierre, Grant 
E. Preston of Hitchcock, F. L. Wheeler 
of Scotland and J. K. Sechler of Faulkton. 
Mr. Schumacher stated that many bills 
were introduced during the last session of 
the legislature which would have seriously 
affected the telephone industry in the state, 
had they became laws. 

“You telephone men,” said he, “can thank 
your lucky stars that there is a telephone 
association in this state, for only through 
it can the average telephone companies 


have such representation and appearance in 
their behalf before legislative committees 
and other branches of the state government, 
and have ably explained to these bodies in 
a fair and convincing manner the effect of 
certain proposed laws or regulations upon 
the telephone companies—results which 

















Retiring President H. M. Schumacher, of 
Alexandria, S. D., Strongly Presented the 
Advantages of Association Membership. 


would be disastrous to the public, the sub- 
scriber, the telephone employe, and the in- 
vestors. 

“This is only one of the many things 
which benefit the average telephone com- 
pany, because there exists in this state a 
telephone association which is comprised, 
in its membership, of all classes of tele- 
phone companies and many manufacturers 
and suppliers of telephone materials and 
equipment.” 

President Schumacher urged non-mem- 
bers to join the state association. “I am 
conscious of present conditions,” he said. 
“and the plight of the telephone compa- 
nies. I refer to the old saying, ‘Whatever 
we put into an enterprise in a measure, is 
only what we get out of the enterprise.’” 

At the conclusion of the president’s re- 
marks, Secretary Thos. Phalen, of Aber- 
deen, read the minutes of the board of di- 
rectors’ meetings held since the last con- 
vention. On motion, the reading of the min- 
utes of the 1932 convention was dispensed 
with. 

The president appointed the following 
convention committees : 

Resolutions: Jay Houghtaling, chair- 
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man; John A. Duff, and Ira S. Burnett. 

Nominations: W. W. Straight, chair- 
man; F. H. McGinnis, and W. H. Kiner. 

Auditing: Gust Quast, chairman; Chas. 
A. Robinson, and G. Brink. 

Round-table discussions was the next or- 
der of business taken up. During this 
period many questions were discussed re- 
garding collections and rate problems. 

Representatives present stated that they 
had received demands for rate reductions 
from civic and municipal bodies and from 
organizations of subscribers. In most 
cases they were able to justify the rates 
charged for telephone services. 

A very few members stated that under 
pressure they did reduce their rates slightly. 
They were frank to admit, however, that 
they did not realize any increase in collec- 
tions and did not believe that such reduc- 
tions helped them to maintain the normal 
number of subscribers. 

They seemed to agree that a slight re- 
duction in telephone rates was not the an- 
swer to successful collections or to hold- 
ing subscribers. In other words, a slight 
reduction of rates did not sufficiently bene- 
fit certain subscribers to a point where 
they could retain their telephone service. 

During the discussion on _ collections, 
many methods were brought out in which 
various managers attempted to collect most 
of the bills for telephone service. Some 
managers stated that they tried to reduce 
outstanding bills among their rural sub- 
scribers by arranging to purchase grain or 
poultry. One manager reported that he 
was very successful in collecting rural ac- 
counts by this method. 

Other managers apparently did not agree 
that this is a good method of making col- 
lections, because some objections may be 
raised by subscribers who are able to, and 
do pay their bills. One manager stated 
that one or two of his subscribers did 
complain. 

Several suggestions were made and ques- 
tions asked during the discussion, in re- 
gard to what success the companies had 
which took notes from the rural subscrib- 
ers for the accounts due. 

Most everyone present took part in the 
discussion regarding rate and collection 
problems. Much valuable information was 
derived from the discussion, according to 
the general opinion of the managers who 
commented favorably on this part of the 
program. 

Grant Harris of the Page & Hill Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., addressed the meet- 
ing on problems of manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of telephone materials and equip- 
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ment. Mr. Harris complimented the offi- 
cials of the association for the fine attend- 
ance and the valuable information brought 
out on rate and collection problems. He 
thought that such discussions formed the 
best part of the program. 

Mr. Harris discussed the matter of de- 
ferred maintenance, which seems to be the 
general practice now followed by many 
He stated that per- 
haps this was forced upon a good many 
companies because of the present economic 
conditions. But, he stated that if it is pos- 
sible for them to do so, now is a good time 
to repair outside plants because the costs 
of labor and materials are very low. It 
was his opinion that in the near future 
these costs would probably increase. 


telephone companies. 


The plight of the manufacturers and 
suppliers at this time is unfavorable, Mr. 
Harris said, and he asked, if it is possible, 
that all telephone managers, when a sales- 
man calls on them, give him at least a 
small order. He said such an act on the 
companies’ part would encourage the manu- 
facturers and suppliers and would help 
them to keep things going until times got 
better. 

J. J. Britnacher, district manager, West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., Minneapolis, 
and M. L. Painter, division commercial 
representative of the Postal Telegraph Co., 
Omaha, were presented and briefly ad- 
dressed the convention. Jay Houghtaling 
of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 

















Secretary-—Treasurer Thos. Phalen, of Aber- 
deen, S. D., Received the Heartfelt Appre— 
ciation of the Association for His Thorough 
and Efficient Carrying Out of Its Program. 


St. Paul; W. C. Caldwell of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Mfg. Co.; Hal Paul of the 
Jobbers Supply Co.; and A. Deinhart of 
the Graybar Electric Co. were also intro- 
duced. 

Luncheon was served in the Hotel Wid- 


man banquet room. After luncheon two 
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violin selections were given by Miss Dor- 
othy Brownfield who was accompanied by 
Mrs. McGovern. Miss Brownfield is a 
daughter of Ed Brownfield, manager of 
the Davidson County Cooperative Tele- 
phone Co. at Ethan. She was on her way 
to Madison, S. D. to enter a state high 
school music contest. The next entertainer 
was Miss Virginia Bakaas in a song and 
dance act given in three parts, accompanied 
by Mrs. Cushman. 

The concluding number consisted of two 
accordian selections by Harlan Burnett. 
Mr. Burnett is the son of Ira S. Burnett, 
secretary-manager of the Armour Tele- 
phone Co. of Armour. He is a member 
of the Fredericks Novelty Dance Band 
now located at Houston, Texas. At the 
present time he is spending a vacation with 
his parents. 

All of these members were exceptionally 
well-rendered and greatly enjoyed. 

The afternoon session convened at the 
city hall at 2 o’clock. Secretary Thomas 
Phalen read telegrams from Charles C. 
Deering, secretary of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa, expressing his best wishes 
for a successful meeting. A telegram from 
Grant Preston, who was called to Minne- 
apolis on important business and was un- 
able to attend the convention, was also read. 
A telephone call was received by Secretary 
Phalen from David L. Vail, secretary of 
the North Dakota Telephone Association, 
who extended his best wishes for a suc- 
cessful meeting and sent his regards be- 
cause he was unable to be present. 

President Schumacher introduced C. S. 
Whiting, Mitchell, city attorney. Mr. Whit- 
ing stated he was pinch-hitting for Mayor 
George Fredricks, who was unable to be 
present in person to give the welcome ad- 
dress. On behalf of the city Mr. Whiting 
extended a cordial welcome to all the tele- 
phone men and women of the state. 

He also extended an invitation to the 
members of the South Dakota Telephone 
Association to make Mitchell its perma- 
nent convention city. If this could not be 
done, Mr. Whiting stated, that on behalf 
of the city of Mitchell, he would invite 
them to meet more often in the future at 
Mitchell, than they have in the past. 

H. F. McCulla. assistant general com- 
mercial superintendent, Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., addressed 
the convention on the subject, “In a Time 
Like This.” Mr. McCulla’s address was 
educational and was greatly appreciated by 
the telephone men present. It will be pub- 
lished in full in next week’s issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

The last speaker was J. J. Murphy, of 
Pierre, member of the South Dakota Board 
of Railroad Commissioners. 

Mr. Murphy discussed regulations re- 
garding the companies and urged the man- 
agers not to allow their company’s prop- 
erty to deteriorate, in order to continue fur- 
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nishing dependable local telephone service. 

The railroad commission, he stated, is 
careful in regulatory measures in which 
rates of telephone service are involved. It 
endeavors to follow out the laws under 
which the commission was created, and to 

















Senior Vice-President Ira S. Burnett, of 
Armour, S. D., Has Been a Dependable 
Worker in the Association for Years. 
be fair both to the public and to the com- 

pany. 

He pointed out that telephone rates in 
South Dakota are lower than they are in 
many other states, that the level of rates 
now is practically the same as in pre-war 
times. He also brought out the fact that 
rate adjustments are made only after thor- 
ough investigation. 

“The telephone companies are never 
granted the right for higher rates when 
conditions are at their peak and, therefore, 
it is impossible to reduce them when con- 
ditions are bad, without injuring the serv- 
ice or forcing the companies into the 
hands of the receivers,’ concluded Mr. 
Murphy. 

At the close of Mr. Murphy’s address. 
the nominating committee reported its rec- 
ommendations that the three retiring di- 
rectors be elected to succeed themselves. 
On motion the report was accepted and the 
nominees were duly elected. 

The report of the resolution committee 
was read by Jay Houghtaling. It extended 
appreciation to the mayor of Mitchell, the 
chamber of commerce, the newspapers, Dis- 
trict Manager Pfifer of the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co. and members of his organi- 
zation in Mitchell of their contributions to 
the comfort and convenience of those at- 
tending the convention. 

The secretary was instructed to convey 
to each person taking part in the program, 
and especially H. F. McCulla and J. J. 
Murphy, thanks and appreciation of their 
time and efforts. Another resolution ex- 
pressed appreciation to the jobbers and 
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April 15, 1933. 


manufacturers for their attendance and 
contributions to the success of the conven- 
tion. 

Another resolution expressed sympathy 
in the deaths during the year of two ol 
the association’s long-time members: F. R. 
Irons, general manager, Dakota division, 
Central West Public Service Co., and E. 


E. Ingham, treasurer, Dakota Central 
Telephone Co. 
The concluding resolution commended 


each of the officers for their tireless work, 
and extended especially to Secretary Thos. 
Phalen heartielt appreciation for his 
thorough and efficient carrying on of the 
association’s program. 
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The auditing committee reported that the 
receipts and disbursements as reported by 
the secretary-treasurer for the year 1933 
had been checked and found to be correct. 
The convention then adjourned with every- 
one well-pleased with the entire day’s pro- 
gram. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, April 10.—Copper 
electrolytic spot and future, 5%4@5'%c. 
Tin—Firm; spot and nearby, $25.50; fu- 
ture, $25.45. Iron—Steady; No. 2, f. o. b. 
eastern Pennsylvania, $13.00@13.50; Buf- 
falo, $14.00@14.50; Alabama, $10.00G 
11.00. Lead—Steady; spot New York, 3c; 





Steadier ; 
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East St. Louis, 2.87c. Zinc—Firmer; 
East St. Louis spot and future, 3.10c. An- 
timony—5.95c 
$54.50@56.00. 


nominal. Quicksilver— 


Indiana Telephone Association’s 
Convention to Be Held in May. 
The Indiana Telephone Association will 

hold a two-day convention on May 10 and 

11 at the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis. 

This will be the association’s 14th annual 

convention. 

Beck, of 

Indianapolis, has stated that an announce- 

ment of the program will be made as soon 

as all the details have been worked out. 


Secretary-Treasurer W. H. 








Here and There in Telephone Work 





SELLING THE SERVICE. 
3y Jonn G. ReyYNo ps. 

At many employes’ sales meetings, I have 
listened to sales supervisors fervently stress 
important selling pointers and urge em- 
ploves to endeavor to sell telephone service. 
Some of the audience listened closely to 
every word, while others either dozed or 
looked bored and displayed disgusted looks 
on their faces which seemed to say: “Bah! 
Why should I sit here and listen to this 
tommyrot about sales? The company only 
pays me for the actual time I spend on 
the job. Why should I spend my leisure 
time talking telephone service and trying 
to make sales for the company’s benefit?” 

It is a sad fact but a true one that in 
every organization there are many em- 
ployes who feel that their duties end as 
soon as the five o'clock whistle blows. 

Nowadays, if ever, no employe should 
have that feeling towards his or her com- 
pany, for if the company is going to keep 
a foothold on the right side of the ledger, 
through these tough times, every employe 
He must be 
alert to every sales opportunity. He must 
be ready to suggest and intelligently dis- 
cuss new or additional 
friends, relatives and 
ances. 


has got to be salesminded! 


service to his 
business acquaint- 
He must make sales! 

In fact, no employe of any company can 
shirk the responsibility of making sales for, 
nowadays, “over-the-counter” business is so 
dead that even the counter feels sick, and 
unless the employes bring in the sales 
Where, under the sun, are they going to 
ceme from? 

lf your company had to keep going, on 
the business which walks into the business 
office, the red ink would sure flow onto the 
books. The responsibility of getting new 
business and bringing in additional revenue 
les with you. 

lf you fail to make sales, your fellow 
employes will have to work all the harder 
to keep the ball rolling. Why be unfair 
te your fellow workers? You can _ sell 
telephone service and after you make your 


first sale, the second, third and fourth 
won't be so hard. And after you have 
made a few sales you'll find that there’s 
a real pleasure in selling telephone service. 

You'll be helping your friends by provid- 
ing them with a convenient service which 
will bring them pleasure, save them steps 
and will give them protection, for only a 
few cents a day. You'll be helping your 
company, and it’s impossible to help your 
company without yourself. As 
soon as you start turning in the sales, the 
personnel director notes each one on your 
service record card. Therefore, every sale 
you make goes to your credit. So sell all 
you possibly can and when things start 
booming, who knows, your sales record 
may help you land that promotion you've 
been after. 

Selling isn’t as hard as it looks. The 
old saying that “Salesmen are born” is all 
wet, for salesmen can be created out of 
persons who really never thought of sell- 
ing. The following pointers may help you 
overcome some difficulty which is keeping 
your sales record down. 
and observe them. 


helping 


Study them over 


1. How’s your personal appearance? 
Prospects like to deal with clean, neatly 
dressed salesmen. The first point which 
any prospect notices about any salesman 
is his appearance. If it is slovenly, his 
job of interesting the prospect is 
doubled. We cannot all be rich, but we 
can keep clean and we can keep our 
clothes pressed and clean. It doesn’t 
matter if your prospect is your best 
friend, if your appearance is careless 
your sales arguments will be useless. 

2. Suppose, before you entered the 
telephone industry, a sales manager had 
shoved a telephone at you and said, 
“Here, you sell this.” You would have 
been lost, because you wouldn’t have 
known any facts to present to your pros- 
pects regarding the item. But today, 
after working in the telephone industry, 
can you answer your prospects’ ques- 
tions? If not, take time out and learn 
your business. Get all the facts which 
you must have if you are to show in 
detail and by exact statements all the 
reasons why your prospects should have 
telephone service. Get the facts so that 


what you have to say will be convinc- 
ing. 

3. Did you ever notice that after you 
have heard something said over and 
over again it usually sticks with you for 
a long time? Make the points, which 
you want to be clear and apparent, stick 
in the prospect’s mind by repeating them 
during your sales talk. 

4. Be interested in other people. Lis- 
ten to their conversations. Let them 
know you're interested. You will be 
repaid, for they will take an interest in 
you and your affairs. When you talk 
telephone service they will listen, and 
once they listen they’re usually sold. 

5. Get some “self-confidence.” Start 
saying “I can” instead of “I can’t”; sub- 
stitute “I will’ for “I won't,” and then 
watch your sales record go to the top 
of the list. 

As my parting shot, remember you don’t 
want to be a slacker. Remember how you 
hated a slacker during the war? Cut in; 
make sales! You can do it! Try it any- 
way. It’s a lot better to have tried and 
failed than never to have tried. Don’t be 
a slacker—be a helper. 

The Passing of Adario—Engineer- 
ing of Small Ohio Exchange. 

TELEPHONY of March 18, 1933, con- 
tained an article by R. C. Arter, chief en- 
gineer, North Electric Mfg. Co., entitled 
“Fire in Historic Ohio Exchange.” 

The experiences of the Adario exchange 
of the Mansfield Telephone Co. and of 
Mr. Lisle, superintendent of equipment 
therewith, are of particular interest to the 
telephone industry as this was the earliest 
commercial attempt to solve the economic 
problem of the small magneto exchange. 

This experience is of great personal in- 
terest to me, for it was my privilege to 
be associated with the North company at 
that time as co-designer with Mr. Arter 
on the Adario apparatus. Numerous per- 
sonages of prominence were directly con- 
nected with the project besides those in 
charge of design. Some of the names I 
recall are: Gustav Hirsch, consulting 
engineer ; Messrs. Forde, Lisle, and Whitte- 
mier, of the Mansfield company. 
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The project at that time was certainly 
a step in the dark from many angles. The 
most careful scrutiny was necessary to 
every detail, not only of the apparatus 
itself but of the lines, equipment, and ap- 
paratus with which it must function. The 
details were, at least, as involved as those 
of an exchange of many times the size. 

All existing systems of small size were 
carefully studied and the design of the 
Adario exchange proceeded new from that 
point on. What may have been deemed 
conventional was not given consideration 
because of its standing. We had prob- 
lems to solve and set our aim at that goal 
along the lines determined as the most 
feasible for Adario and that had possibili- 
ties for the future. 

The results are best told in Mr. Arter’s 
article. No further comment is necessary 
and none is warranted from this source, 
as my last contact with Adario 
June, 1927. 

Adario, the first, has passed but may it 
be one more page turned to give a brighter 
picture to the small magneto exchange. 

Ropert C. HuMMEL, 
Everett, Wash. Equipment Engineer, 
West Coast Telephone Co. 


was in 


Panama Chief Operator Receives 
Diploma in Training Course. 

Gena Condassin, chief operator, Com- 
pania DeFuerza Y Luz, Ancon, Canal Zone, 
Panama, recently completed the correspond- 
ence course for operators offered by the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation of Chicago, Ill., and has received 
her diploma. 

In a recent letter to Chas. C. Deering, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, secretary-treasurer 
of the United States association, Miss Con- 
dassin said: 

“T have just received my diploma and 
cannot say how proud I am of it. I found 
a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction 
in taking your very instructive course, and 
it has been of immense assistance to me 
in connection with my duties. 

I think every telephone operator who is 
interested in her work, and who desires to 
give satisfaction to her employer and good 
service to the public, should take the course 
and further equip herself for the service. 

With pride, I want to thank you for 
this opportunity which has benefited me 
so much.” 


Telephone People “Carry On” 
During and Following Earthquake. 

In a recent bulletin of the California 
Independent Telephone Association, Secre- 
tary Ernest Irwin had this to say about 
the recent earthquake in southern Cali- 


fornia: 
“There was an earthquake in Long 
Beach. While the damage and losses of 


property were greatly exaggerated in early 
reports, there was a large loss of life, over 
120, and yet it is a miracle that it was so 
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Flashes and Plugs—News Briefs and Comments. 


Telephone companies that have kept up 
their maintenance work faithfully in the 
past two years will be the ones to profit 
most when business recovery arrives. By 
the way, is your plant ready? 

ck *K * 

The business experts say that business 
is “looking up.” It is well to be facing 
in the right direction, but what most people 
are more interested in is the time when 
business will be “picking up.” 

* * * 

J. S. Irvine, director of the industrial 
materials division, of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Toledo, O., was a recent caller 
at TELEPHONY’s offices. He was in Chi- 
cago arranging for the glass building his 
company will erect for the Century of 
Progress Exposition. 

* * * 

Internal revenue department figures show 
that the receipts from federal taxes on 
telephone, telegraph and radio messages 
and facilities in February totaled $545,754, 
as compared to $1,420,783 in January. 
February was a short month, of course, 
but nearly everybody is “short” when it 
comes to paying taxes. 

* x x 

“We should lift our eyes from these 
three years of depression,” says Merle 
Thorpe, “and fix them upon the 150 years 
of America’s remarkable progress that 
has been interrupted by periods as gloomy 
as the present one.” 

Or, better yet, we should fix them on the 
good years to come. 

* * *K 

Page 11 of the April issue of Nation’s 
Business presents an editorial on the im- 
portance of keeping faith and discharging 
one’s obligations—especially of a nation 
pzying its debts. On the very next page 
is a large advertisement of the French 


Steamship Line, urging American tourists 
to visit France. 

Is this “editorial cooperation” ? 

ok * * 

It is a good guess that the banking busi- 
ness eventually will be run like a public 
utility—privately owned and privately man- 
aged, but as strictly regulated by the gov- 
ernment as the railroads. That will prob- 
ably mean smaller profits to stockholders 
but greater security to depositors. 

* * * 

Following discussion of President Roose- 
velt’s reforestation relief measure comes 
the statement that nearly 13,000 miles of 
telephone line should be built for adequate 
protection of our national forests. This 
would still further help the employment 
situation and also increase the demand for 
telephone equipment and supplies. 

x *k * 

Malcolm McDowell, of the Chicago 
Daily News staff, advises TELEPHONY that 
an interesting feature of the telephone 
exhibit at the World’s Fair would be the 
first telephone—or a model of it—to be 
enclosed in a shrine, appropriately marked. 
The suggestion has been forwarded to 
Vice-President Arthur W. Page at Bell 
headquarters in New York City. 

x x 

R. J. Benzel, vice-president of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has been elected president of 
the Oklahoma Utilities Association. 

* * x 

The weather statisticians report that 
from 1908 to 1933 the United States has 
had the warmest period since the War of 
the Revolution. Most people will not be 
surprised to hear this, as business condi- 
tions have kept them in such hot water 
since 1929 as to raise the average for the 
whole 25 years. 








small, when population is considered, for 
the Long Beach earthquake rocked many 
parts of the city of Los Angeles, as well 
as Compton, Bellflower, Huntington Park, 
etc. 

The manner in which the employes of 
the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., and 
the Southern California Telephone Co. 
worked to restore service and to keep serv- 
ice going showed the loyalty of all em- 
ployes to those organizations which, a few 
days before in the tax discussions, had 
been so frequently characterized as ‘soul- 
But it was the ‘Spirit of the Serv- 
ice, for the motto is always ‘The Service 
must go on.’ 

Acknowledgment of the heroism of its 
employes was given publicly in an adver- 
tisement placed by the Associated company 
in the newspapers of March 15, paying 
first tribute to the girls who, without 
knowledge as to how their homes and 
families had fared in the earthquake, stayed 


less.’ 


at their posts to serve the public. We are 
all thankful that no telephone employe, so 
far as we have heard, was injured. 

But the men were also on the job, 
and several days and nights of continuous 
work were required to get all equipment 
again in service, although service was, im 
general, restored within two hours except 
in the damaged control office. The new 
Long Beach building was severely jarred, 
much glass broken, and facings and parti- 
tions cracked. 

The oldest of the company’s buildings in 
Long Beach was badly damaged and will 
probably be abandoned as soon as equip- 
ment and cables can be installed to trans- 
fer its lines to two other offices. This 
damaged office was scheduled for retire- 
ment before this but because of present 
conditions this was not done. 

The toll office of the Southern California 
company also suffered serious damage, but 
the operators refused to leave their posts- 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





The Cable Splicer’s Eventful Life; 
Some Experiences. 
By Tue Op Casie SPticer. 

Trouble out of the ordinary usually hap- 
pens with a frequency sufficient to prevent 
the life of the average cable splicer from 
becoming monotonous. People who detest 
routine should take up cable splicing, for 
then they will seldom come in contact with 
it, even though they may not eat regularly 
and sometimes miss a meal entirely. 

I remember one night that I was called 
out to clear some cable trouble on a P.B.X. 
system in a large hotel. I found all the 
telephones in one wing “permanent,” and 
the fat manager frantic. Finally I located 
the trouble which was caused by a leaking 
water pipe that had drained into a telephone 
conduit and down through it, soaking each 
wool end terminal from the sixth floor to 
the basement. 

It was explained to the frantic manager 
that all night would be required to unlace 
eacl cable form, cut off a short section of 
lead and boil out the moisture. He stated, 
in no mild terms, that this delay was un- 
thinkable as the hotel must have service 
restored immediately. He suggested that 
we make use of the hair-dryer from the 
barber shop, and insisted that it would do 
the job and much quicker than the method 
we suggested. 

To humor him I moved the electric hair- 
dryer to the basement and set it up so as to 
blow a warm stream of air into the conduit. 
All terminals were then closed, except the 
one on the sixth floor which was opened as 
an exit for the air. I was greatly surprised 
in about 30 minutes to notice that some of 
the permanents were clearing up; and in less 
than two hours everything was in service 
again, to the great satisfaction of the man- 
ager who said, “I told you so” with a 
vengeance. 

Another time a man, in building a fence 
around his property, drove about 20 iron 
posts through a buried cable of ours, ruin- 
ing it completely. Just how so many of 
these posts could be on a direct line with 
the cable, we were never able to understand. 

In the early days it was also quite com- 
mon for workmen, while digging for water 
or gas pipes, to stick picks through our 
cables. Then, instead of reporting the fact, 
they would generally cover them up care- 
fully—and during rains later the entire 
cable would go out. 

Our testing methods were not so good in 
those days. Many a time we would slide 
duct rods into the conduit until an obstruc- 
tion was reached. Then we would measure 
and dig down to the cable—and sometimes 
find our trouble. 

Another practice which caused us consid- 
erable worry was that of gas men driving 


a long rod into the ground, looking for 
leaks in gas mains. Sometimes these rods 
would pass entirely through our conduits 
and cables with disastrous results. 

The old-time potheads were also a con- 
stant source of worry, for we never knew 
what minute one would go bad. The rub- 
ber covering on the pothead wire would 
deteriorate and crumble off, if the pothead 
did not go bad itself. One was as bad as 
the other, for either would make replace- 
ment necessary. The development of the 
modern cable terminal eliminated much of 
our trouble worries. 

The life of a cable splicer is anything 
but a bed of roses, even with the numerous 
present-day improvements. Splicers work 
hard, growl and cuss about everything; but 
even so, they would never be content with 
any other kind of work, no matter how 
easy, or how big the pay. 


One Careless Moment Can Put 
You Out of Commission for Life. 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 
Mornin’ buddies! Well, how are all of 
you today? Hope you're feelin’ fit as a 
fiddle, and if you intend to keep on feelin’ 
that way, forget all about carelessness and 
do everything in the safest manner pos- 

sible. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
folks, are tied down to beds and 
wheelchairs, suffering constant pain, and 
incurring needless expense just because 
they were careless for one moment and 
thus allowed Ole Man Accident to slip 
one over on them. 

Some of the poor humans, who are pay- 
ing heavily for their carelessness, will be 
cripples for the rest of their days. Some 
of them will die and only a few will re 
cover the physical strength and good 
health which they had before they let Ole 
Man Accident mess up their lives. 

For the life of me I can’t see why there 
are so many folks who persist in doing 
everything in a careless manner. If they 
would only stop a second and think, they 
would soon realize that careless ways are 
bound to cause accidents. If they’d look 
around them and notice the large number 
of suffering humans who have lost an 
arm or a leg, or perhaps both arms or 
legs, in some needless accident, they would 
soon be impressed with the fact that care- 
less habits don’t pay. 

Buddies, make up your minds that you’re 
not going to let an accident blind you, 
cripple you or ruin your health. It isn’t 
hard to do a job safely. In fact after 
you've used safety, it’s a hard job to do 
anything careless. Make up your mind 
that you’re going to stay just as far away 
from Ole Man Accident as you would a 
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case of smallpox, and you'll be repaid a 
thousand times. Nuff sed. 

Now what say we take up a few sig- 
nals on first aid. It’s been quite awhile 
since we've had any on the subject and | 
think now is an appropriate time to brush 
up on our knowledge: 


Stings from bees, hornets and wasps are 
painful, but a considerable amount of 
the pain can be avoided if prompt 
treatment is applied. Try this treat- 
ment: If the stinger remains in the 
skin, remove it with your fingers or a 
pair of tweezers. Apply ammonia to 
the place where the stinger entered. 
\pply cold, wet dressings. 

Treat any scratch, cut or wound prompt 
ly and prevent infection. If you fail 
to treat an injury and the injured part 
turns red, swells, is painful and feels 
hot, see your doctor at once for the 
wound has become infected. A prompt 
application of iodine may save you 
hours of suffering and costly doctor 
bills—use it and be safe. 

Often, in spite of precautions, a tele 
phone worker picks up a bad case of 
poison ivy. If you get it on you, wash 
the area with a thick lather made of 
strong laundry sodp and hot water. If 
this doesn’t help, make a paste by 
mixing the laundry soap with water 
and put this over the affected area. 
Allow it to dry and leave on overnight. 
If you get no relief, see your doctor. 

Practically all of us have had painful 
blisters on our feet. The best treat 
ment for blisters of the feet is to wash 
the feet in hot water. Open the blister 
with a clean needle and drain all the 
fluid out of the blister. 


Indigestion and overeat'ng often bring 
on a bad case of hiccoughs. If you 
ever get the hiccoughs try one of 
these treatments: (1) Drink nine sips 
of water without taking a breath. (2) 
Hold your breath as long as possible. 
(3) Drink a big glass of hot salt water. 
This will cause you to vomit and thus 
removes the substance which is irritat- 
ing the stomach. 

Nowadays one can expect to be a wit- 
ness to any kind of an accident. In- 
juries to the abdomen require prompt 
and efficient treatment. When the 
abdomen is badly cut or otherwise 
wounded, send for a doctor at once. 
Make a solution of salt and boiled 
water and place a cloth, wet with the 
solution, over the wound. Keep the 
cloth wet. Keep the patient as still 
as possible and treat him for shock. 

Frequently we strain one of our muscles, 
and although some strains are not 
serious they are painful and should be 
treated as follows: Use witchhazel, 
arnica or rubbing alcohol to deaden 
the pain. Gently rub it into the 
strained muscle; when the pain has 
decreased move the muscle gently. 
Such exercising will gradually put it 
in first-class shape. On bad strains 
affecting the back or the abdominal 
muscles, see your doctor. 

Eves have their share of troubles, for 
foreign bodies seem to have a habit of 
lodging in them. When something gets 
in your eye, never rub the eye, Close 
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your eyes and the tears will generally 
wash the object out. If they don’t, 
pull the upper lid down over the lower, 
put your finger over the nostril op- 
posite the eye in trouble and blow your 
nose hard. If the object persists in 
staying, put a wet pad over the eye 
and see the doctor. 

Cramps of the abdomen are sometimes 
severe. The pain can be lessened by 
applying a hot-water bottle and rub- 
bing the abdomen. If such treatment 
does not help, call your doctor for you 
may be a victim of appendicitis. 

The inquisitive nature of a child often 
causes him to put objects in his nose 
which are hard to remove. In such 
cases make the child sneeze by letting 
him breathe pepper. This usually dis- 
lodges the object and it is then easy 
to remove. 

Iodine should never be applied to a burn. 
If the burn was caused by solder, wax 
or metal, do not remove the parts 
which have stuck to the skin. 

Often a person gets hold of a bottle of 
poison and takes a dose of it thinking 
it is medicine. Such cases of mistaken 
identity have caused many deaths. Put 
pins in the stoppers on the bottles of 
poisons which are in your medicine 
cabinet. 

Never think you won't need your knowl- 
edge of first aid, for tomorrow you 
may need it. Learn all you can about 
first aid and don’t let your knowledge 
get away from you. 

Well, I guess that’s enuf signals for 
today and now I'll betramblin’. ’Fore I go 
l’d like to leave this thought with you: 
“One careless moment can cause many suf- 
fering hours.” 


I Wonder Why of an Observing, 
Traveling, Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLaIn. 

I wonder why so many often neglect the 
all-important switchboard cords when they 
play such an important part in the furnish- 

ing of telephone service? 

Due to the necessary rough usage cords 
receive, not counting the rough handling 
of operators, even the excellent quality of 
cords furnished by manufacturers today 
cannot be expected to give good service 
over an extended period without rebutting 
or cutting back. 

Few seem to realize the rough usage a 
cord must withstand, even when handled 
carefully by operators. When a plug is 
inserted in a jack, the cord must bend 
sharply at right angles just back of the 
plug; and when the connection is pulled 
down, the drop to the plug seat under the 
pull of the cord weight exerts considerable 
strain on the cord. 

To me it is always a sad sight to visit 
a telephone exchange and note that all of 
the switchboard cords are badly worn just 
back of the plugs. Sometimes the outer 
braid is so badly worn that the cord gets 
caught in the plug seat, which is a great 
annoyance to the operator. 

When cords get into this condition, many 
wrap them with cord or thread and ex- 
pect them to continue in service indefinitely. 
This is not a satisfactory repair, for it is 
usually the case that when a cord becomes 
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worn in this fashion, the tinsel will be 
damaged to such an extent that the cord is 
noisy and perhaps causes cut-out trouble 
of the intermittent variety. 

Modern cords are reinforced a consider- 
able distance and can be rebutted numerous 
times before the reinforced section is used, 
or the cord gets too short, which makes 
the life of the cord exceptionally long. 
Rebutting of the modern tinsel cord is in- 
deed a simple operation, although from the 
looks of some switchboards many seem to 
think otherwise. 

The usual practice is to remove the outer 
braid from each conductor and pierce the 
tinsel with a sharp instrument to make a 
hole for the screw. This avoids the dis- 
agreeable task of soldering terminals to 
tinsel, a difficult operation for most of us. 
In many exchanges cords are rebutted in 
this manner without removing them from 
the switchboard. 

Cords can also be repaired by using a 
metal terminal which clamps on the tinsel 
without soldering. These are quite satis- 
factory and can be used instead of pierc- 
ing the tinsel for the screwhole, if desired. 
Repairing cords of the present tinsel type 
is easy, but it was just a different story 
with the old steel wire conductor cord of 
a decade ago. 

Keeping cords in repair is a fairly easy 
job, if it is done at regular intervals and 
not permitted to accumulate and then be 
completed in job lots. On a small board, 
a weekly inspection and replacement of all 
bad cords will generally be sufficient. One- 
half hour a week spent in keeping switch- 
board cords in first-class condition will, in 
many cases, save hours of chasing intermit- 
tent troubles which are never located. 
Cost Reductions Seen in Novel 

Wood Assembly Methods. 

Introduction in this country of a “revo- 
lutionary” method of making wood joints 
through use of metal connectors, strength- 
ening timber at its critical point and 
thereby making it available for wider 
consideration in construction of major 
structures, is forecast in a handbook on 
“Modern Connectors for Timber Con- 
struction” just issued by the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, and prepared 
jointly by engineers of the committee and 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. 
Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

As a result of war-enforced construc- 
tion economies, construction principles, 
which were abandoned in embryonic and 
vaguely developed stages nearly half a 
century ago, were adopted and advanced 
by engineers and constructors in the Cen- 
tral European and Scandinavian countries 
to the point where they have been satis- 
factorily and economically employed in 
hundreds of wood-built buildings and ma- 
jor engineering projects. 
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Among these are numerous radio towers, 
one of which is 460 feet in height, bridges 
of considerable span, and an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 75,000 persons. 
Modern pier buildings, railroad stations, 
locomotive shops, warehouses, churches, 
and airplane hangars with a multiplicity 
of framing details, furnish other examples 
of timber structures now being econom- 
ically erected in Europe. 

The connectors which they employ con- 
sist principally of metal rings, plates, and 
disks, of a dowel type or semi-dowel with 
teeth on one or both faces. In general 
and in non-technical language, the co- 
nectors are placed or forced into the faces 
of wooden members to be joined. The 
members are then brought together and 
held by the accustomed bolt, but the bolt 
becomes primarily a binder and only scec- 
ondarily a load-bearing unit. 

With their larger circumferences, these 
connectors take an increased load and dis- 
tribute it over a larger area of the tim- 
bers. On most conservative laboratory 
data, the load-bearing capacity of the joint 
is increased from four to eight times— 
and in certain cases as high as 12 times— 
that of the ordinary bolted joint. 


There are some 60 odd types of mod- 
ern connectors used abroad, of which 
some six or eight are considered impor- 
tant to American practice. No one type 
will meet all engineering requirements, but 
it will seldom be necessary to go beyond 
one or two types for a given construction 
project. 

The wide use of these connectors 
abroad first came to the attention of Amer- 
ican industry through Axel H. Oxholm, 
of the Department of Commerce toward 
the close of the war, who picked the fact 
up from German prisoners while on duty 
in France. As director of the national 
committee on wood utilization, he has 
since followed the matter closely for the 
department, bringing back, after several 
protracted investigations abroad, all avail- 
able European information on the subject. 

On his last visit in 1931, Mr. Oxholm 
viewed in excess of 100 major engineering 
structures in which wood had proven suit- 
able as the principal structural material as 
a result of the use of modern connectors. 

“Modern Connectors for Timber Con- 
struction” is a 147-page handbook ex- 
plaining the connectors and their use, giv- 
ing the relative value and fields of util- 
ity of the several types as determined by 
European practice and analysis made in 
this country, and American-use data in- 
cluding a discussion of stress and load 
factors. 

It is paper bound, amply illustrated. and 
may be obtained at 15 cents per copy 
from the superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office, or the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization. U. 
S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 


D. C. 
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Telephone News From Foreign Lands 


Number of Telephones in Australia, Austria and Sweden— Copenhagen 
(Denmark) Company Increases Capital—Danish Control of Board Licensed 
Telephone Companies—Manchurian Service Improvements; New Construction 


Telephones in Australia Reported 
to Be About 485,000. 

lhe most recent report of the Australian 
postal service director reveals that Aus- 
tralia now has close to 485,000 telephones 
through 6,061 ex- 
Sydney boasts the largest ex- 
change, City North, with 7,757 subscribers. 

Melbourne’s Central exchange is second 
with 7,699 subscribers and Perth’s Central 


in operation served 


changes. 


exchange is third, serving 6,946 subscribers. 
Brisbane “Central” and Adelaide “Main” 
follow with 6,551 and 5,102 subscribers, 
respectively. 


Increased Use of Telephone in 
Vienna (Austria) During 1932. 
The new system of payment for tele- 

phone measured service in Vienna, Austria, 

on a time basis has now been in effect for 
almost a year, reports Gardner Richardson, 

U. S. commercial attache, Vienna, Austria. 
At first, a reduced use of the telephone 

was noticed, probably because of the de- 

sire on the part of the public to econo- 
mize and the feeling that during a telephone 
conversation charges were accumulating. 

The public has apparently overcome its first 

tendency to economize. In January, 1932, 

1,000,000 hours of telephone talk were re- 

corded; in July, 1,350,000 hours; and in 

September, 1,500,000 hours, or an increase 

of 50 per cent in September over Janu- 

ary. 

A development of interest during 1932 
was the decrease in the number of indi- 
vidual telephones while the number of joint 
telephones increased. In January, there 
were 46,490 individual telephones in Vienna, 
whereas the number dropped to 44,696 in 
September. The number of jointly-owned 
telephones, however, increased from 54,894 
in January to 56,490 in September. 

The number of telephone subscribers in 
Vienna slightly increased during 1932, go- 
ing from 101,396 in January to 101,459 in 
November. 


Number of Telephones in Use in 
Sweden Increases During 1932. 
According to Basil D. Dahl, United 

states American Trade Commissioner, 

Stockholm, Sweden, there was an increase 
n the number of telephones in use in 

yweden in 1932, notwithstanding the fact 

that a large number of subscribers had 
heir telephones removed during the year. 

The number of subscribers in Sweden 
totaled about 466,000 at the end of 1932 as 
gainst 449,000 on December 31, 1931, and 

425,000 at the end of 1930. The number 

of subscribers in the city of Stockholm in- 


creased from 136,000 on December 31, 1930 
to 143,300 on December 31, 1931, and 
147,200 at the end of 1932. Thus, an aver- 
age of about one out of every 13 people in 
Sweden, and more than one-fourth of the 
residents in Stockholm, were telephone sub- 
scribers at the end of 1932. 


Copenhagen (Denmark) Telephone 
Co. Increases Its Capital. 

The Copenhagen Telephone Co., (Kjo- 
benhavns Telefen Aktieselskab), a conces- 
sion company, is increasing its capital by 
5,000,000 crowns, from 50,000,000 to 55,- 
000,000 crowns, according to Paul H. Pear- 
son, U. S. assistant trade commissioner, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

It is reported that the government will 
take up the entire issue of the new shares. 
The government already holds 9,000,000 
crowns worth of the stock in the com- 
pany, acquired in 1919 when the present 
operating concession was renewed. The 
authorized capital of the company is 70, 
000,000 crowns. The funds obtained by 
this increase in capital will be used for 
the purchase of new equipment and for 
the completion of the rebuilding of one 
of the centrals. An increase of around 
2,000 subscribers in 1932 is reported. 


Danish Control Board of Licensed 
Telephone Companies. 

In a dispatch from U. S. Commercial 
Attache Charles B. Spofford, Jr., of Co- 
penhagen, Denmark, it is stated that the 
Danish State Control Board for licensed 
telephone companies was established by 
law on June 30, 1919, to administratively 
control the technical and financial opera- 
tion of the seven Danish licensed telephone 
companies, and report to the Ministry of 
Public Works. The seven licensed tele- 
phone companies were at the time of the 
establishment of the board: 

Kobenhavns Telefonaktieselskab, Copen- 
hagen; Jydsk Telefon-Aktieselskab, Aar- 
hus; Fyens Kommunale Telefon Selskab, 
Odense; Lolland-Falsters Telefon Selskab, 
Nykobing, Falster; A/S. Bornholms Tele- 
fon Selskab, Ronne; Samso Telefonsel- 
skab, Tranebjerg; Mons Telefon, Stege, 
Moen. 

The last named company, however, since 
the spring of 1932, when it was taken over 
hy the Danish Federal Mail & Telegraph 
Department, no longer comes under the 
jurisdiction of the board. The first presi- 
dent of the board was Director Slomann, 
who died in 1920, and since his death Pro- 
fessor P. O. Pedersen, of Copenhagen, has 
been president. 
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The other members of the board are: 
Director General Anderson Alstrup, for- 
merly director general of the Danish Fed- 
eral Railways; Director General Mon- 
drup, of the Danish Federal Mail & Tele- 
graph Department; Office Manager F. 
Bensten, of the Danish Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works; Chief Auditor Jacob, of the 
Federal Auditing Department; and De- 
partment Chief Koefoed, of the Danish 
Finance Ministry. 


Manchurian Telephone Service [m- 
proved; New Construction. 
During the past few months consider- 
able improvement has been made in tele- 
phone communication in Manchuria and 
between Manchuria and Japan according 
to information from U. S. Assistant 
Trade Commissioner C. E. Christopherson, 
Mukden, China... The Harbin Telephone, 
Telegraph & Radio Administration plans 
to install 1,000 lines of new automatic 
equipment and has placed a contract with 
the Nippon Electric Co. for equipment 
amounting to approximately 100,000 yen, 

United States, $20,000. 

New lines have been put up between 
Harbin and Hsinking and on December 
1, there were four through telephone lines 
in operation. There was a_ considerable 
increase in the number of telephones in 
Hsinking during the past year. On March 
1, 1932, there was a total of 1,303 in Hsin- 
king Municipality, and on December 31 
this number had increased to 2,400. The 
demand for telephones is greater than the 
supply, and it is expected that the total 
will reach 3,200 by the end of 1933. Di 
rect telephone service between Tokyo and 
Hsinking was established on January 11 
and at the same time direct service was 
opened between Tokyo and Dairen. 

Prior to September, 1931, there were 
aproximately 3,000 telephones included in 
the Chinese system in Mukden but by De 
cember, 1932, this figure had declined to 
2,640, due to the closing of many shops 
and the departure of a large number of 
wealthy Chinese. The local administration 
plans to install 30 public telephones in 
the Chinese city. 

The Mukden automatic system, installed 
in December, 1930, has a capacity of 5,000 
lines. Figures are not available on the 
Japanese telephone system in Mukden but 
it was taxed to capacity during the time 
the Kwantung army headquarters was lo- 
cated there. With the removal of the 
headquarters to Hsinking a large number 
of lines have become available to private 
individuals and prices have dropped. 











Plant Extension in Good Times Defended 


Cross-Examination of New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.'s Chief Engi- 
neer Commenced in Massachusetts Case —The Commissioners Intimate That 
Proper Foresight Was Shown in Plant Development—Plant Costs Discussed 


Cross-examination of Chief Engineer G. 
Kk. Manson of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was begun re- 
cently in the pending rate case before the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Utili- 
ties by W. C. Marshall, counsel for the 
petitioners seeking a reduction. Lengthy 
proceedings are anticipated if the course 
taken by Mr. Marshall is pursued through 
the great number of exhibits filed with 
the board on his behalf. 

A large part of the opening session was 
occupied in endeavoring to obtain from 
Mr. Manson admissions supporting the 
Marshall interpretations of the petition- 
ers’ exhibits, many of which were pre- 
pared from data furnished by the com- 
pany itself. The witness spent much time 
explaining various unit cost data appear- 
ing in the exhibits, basing these interpre- 
tations on his direct testimuay as previous- 
ly abstracted in TELEPHONY. 

Mr. Marshall’s general line of attack 
was based on the contention that the com- 
pany had overbuilt its plant during the 
prosperous times before the stock market 
crash of 1929 and to some extent in the 
following year. Mr. Manson set forth 
the necessities for providing adequate ser- 
vice as seen by the company, restating 
many points brought out in his direct ex- 
amination and quoting cost data which 
have appeared in previous issues. 

He stated that at present the New Eng- 
land company is making its budgets on a 
one-year basis instead of a three-year pro- 
gram as in 1931. In reality, the budgeting 
has now become a month-to-month affair. 

Mr. Marshall made one or two requests 
for additional data from the company at 
this point, but George B. Grant, counsel 
for the company, strenuously objected to 
further preparation of exhibit material for 
the use of the opposition, declaring that 
the time has passed for such contributions. 
If the commission desires further infor- 
mation, he declared, the company will pro- 
vide it; but the hundreds of exhibits filed 
by the petitioners should suffice for their 
case. 

Commission Favors Adequate Service. 

Mr. Marshall asserted that the lack of 
commission supervision over the company’s 
stock issues means that there is no check 
on unwise investment in plant. Commis- 
sioner Wells interrupted to say in part: 

“I do not believe that this commission 
would have exercised jurisdiction over a 
managerial problem back in the days of 
prosperity, when the company had to pro- 
vide adequate service and to make provi- 
sion for the future. The mere fact that 
because of the depression idle plant may 


now exist, does not mean bad faith on the 
part of the company. No one could have 
foreseen the depression. Even if the com- 
pany showed poor judgment in extending 
its plant, we could not say that it was bad 
faith.” 

Overbuilding of Plant 

In a competing business, Mr. Marshall 
averred, there would not have been an 
overbuilding of plant. | Commissioner 
Webber asked if the company was not 
obliged to extend plant against its own 
will because it is under public regulation. 
Commissioner Wells pointed out again that 
the company was obliged to plan for nor- 
mal growth as it forecasted this at least 
three to four years ahead of demand. He 
felt that the development of the com- 
pany’s plant was reasonably necessary for 
the proper growth of the business. 

Mr. Marshall claimed that the company 
made an imprudent investment, although 
immediately after the war Commissioner 
Wells visited the Hawthorne factory of 
the Western Electric Co. in order to try 
to rush material to New England to meet 
the overwhelming demands for service 
which then arose. Mr. Wells stated that 
overbuilding of plant is not necessarily 
indicated by station unit cost data of the 
kind submitted. 

“This type of public service corpora- 
tion,” said he, “differs from the ordinary 
business. It cannot increase its business 
without increasing its overhead.” Mr. 
Marshall was skeptical about the increas- 
ing costs associated with larger business 
as a function of telephony. 

At this point Mr. Manson declared that 
the company does not build plant ten 
years ahead of needs. The recent three- 
year provisional estimate did not commit 
the company to any action. Construction 
does not proceed until complete analyses 
have shown its necessity and executive ap- 
proval has been given to appropriations. 
It is, of course, hoped that a new build- 
ing will last more than ten years and un- 
derground construction a minimum of 20 
years. 

“In 1929 we could not get all the sup- 
plies we wanted,” said the witness. “There 
was nothing then to indicate that we ought 
to stop building plant. Our station gain 
kept up and so did the use of toll lines. 
We make fundamental plans 20 years 
ahead.” 

Commissioner Wells said that short- 
range construction of plant is not a good 
thing for the public. He could not see 
that a long-range study made before the 
depression can throw much light on pres- 
ent plant problems. 
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Mr. Manson said that factors tending to 
increase the investment to serve existing 
customers include the installation of ex- 
tension stations, substitution of new for 
old equipment, provision of small P.B.X.’s 
for some residences, the increased use of 
toll service by some; and the trend from 
four-party to two-party lines. 

Mr. Marshall charged the company with 
pushing commercially the sale of higher- 
priced service, and intimated that the 
party-line represents a wasteful use of 
plant. The witness said that for years 
the trend has all been in the direction of 
higher-grade service. The American pub- 
lic wants this immediately when it starts 
after it. The more economical forms of 
cable available today as compared with 
previously favor higher-grade service. 

Commissioner Wells could not see any 
thing wrong in the company’s trying to 
sell higher-priced facilities. Prior to the 
depression one of the chief complaints 
brought by the public to the board was in 
ability to obtain single-party lines, etc. 

Mr. Marshall then said that he advo- 
cates putting in measured service through- 
out the state except in agencies, and F. H. 
Sullivan of the petitioners’ advisers con- 
curred. Commissioner Webber said that if 
this were done the company could not do 
any business in rural districts. _Commis- 
sioner Wells pointed out that without 
measured service in metropolitan areas the 
service would go to pieces, but in sparsely- 
settled districts conditions are very dif- 
ferent. Mr. Grant said that there are only 
about 30,000 agency subscribers in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Marshall said that the station in- 
vestment of the New England company 
had increased from $8.57 per station in 
1916 to $18.74 in 1931, a 120 per cent gain. 
He asked Mr. Manson why this was so. 

Station Investment Increase. 

The witness replied that the station in- 
vestment now includes transmitter, re- 
ceiver, induction coil, desk stand, cords, 
bell box, sometimes key equipment to 
switch from one line to another, dial and 
protector. Equipment costs have _in- 
creased. Since 1927 the transmitter, re- 
ceiver and induction coil have belonged to 
the subsidiary company after being pur- 
chased from the A. T. & T. Co. at about 
$2.50 per station. 

At present about 30 per cent of the New 
England company’s stations are dial units, 
accounting for another dollar per station. 
About 20 per cent are handsets, which 
cost about $4.50 more than desk stand sets. 
Applied to the total system this accounts 
for about a dollar more per station. Other 
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cost increases are due to special equip- 
ment at subscribers’ stations, wiring for 
interconnecting, and prepayment coin 
boxes. The witness said that the part- 
payment pay station is expensive to oper- 
ate because it retards traffic. 

Mr. Manson said it would be practical- 
ly impossible to say how much of the com- 
pany’s plant increase since 1916 has been 
due solely to increased demand for serv- 
ice from existing customers. Every cus- 
tomer coming in brings forward the date 
when additional plant will be required. 
Any expenditure made by the company to 
serve a customer off the lead of the regu- 
lar lines is capitalized. 

The amount contributed by customers to 
connect with the company’s “free” exten- 
sions of facilities has not been capitalized 
until lately, but the witness was of the 
opinion that a new accounting practice has 
gone into effect under which the invest- 
ment by the customer is entered into the 
capital account and balanced by 
charge to surplus. 

Equipment Cost Allocations. 

For some time Mr. Marshall endeavored 
to get the witness to concede that rates 
for telephone service may properly be 
based on allocations of cost of equipment 
required by different classes of custom- 
ers. Mr. Manson asserted that it would 
be extremely difficult to associate with 
each class of business the plant invest- 
ment necessary to render it. 

The witness stated that for some types 
of service, suchas P.B.X.’s., it is possible to 
make an attempt to fix rates based on 
the cost of the P.B.X., but that taking 
the rates as a whole, allocation of costs 
is of little use. “To attempt to adjust 
rates on such a basis would lead to a hope- 
’ the witness declared. 

Mr. Marshall asked if this could not 
be done with substation equipment, but 
Mr. Manson replied that even with the 
comparative simplicity this illustrates, the 
problem is difficult. “For instance,” said 
he, “you have desk stands with and with- 
out dials, magneto stations, common bat- 
tery stations and changing price levels for 
equipment and material, besides variations 
in the cost of wiring in different residences. 
The price of material has not yet returned 
to pre-war levels. 

“Nor is outside plant easily identified 
as furnishing service for a particular kind 
of customer. Business and residential ser- 
vice are mixed, not in the same circuit, 
but in the same cable and on the same 
pole lines. There is more outside plant 
required for the average residence than 
for the average business telephone on a 
single line. I do not think that the plant 
feature, the cost basis of fixing telephone 
rates, has any standing at all, and I do 
not know that the plant standpoint is tak- 
en into account in fixing rates.” 

Unless poles are on private property, 
the company assumes maintenance respon- 
sibility. 
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The witness said that during the past 
few years the company has been trying 
hard to utilize its plant, not necessarily 
because of the loss of existing customers 
but because ordinarily when plant is built 
to care for growth, the first objective is 
to get the equipment working at reason- 
able efficiency and to build up load. 

Large cables are installed in populous 
centers like downtown Boston (1,818 
pairs) even if they may not be utilized to 
any extent in from one to three years. 
The smallest cable used by the company 
is 26-pair, with gauges Nos. 26, 22 and 24 
wire, depending on the circuit length from 
the central office. It does not pay to try 
to handle too many different sizes of cable 
in too many different conditions. Inter- 
mediate cable is installed for an estimated 
growth of 8 to 12 years. 

Mr. Marshall questioned whether the 
company had overbuilt facilities serving 
the Purchase Street district in Boston, oc- 
cupied by many wholesale establishments 
which have later moved away or given up 
business. The witness declared that this 
was an isolated case; that the company 
had planned for the needs of the district 
as they appeared at the time of construc- 
tion; and that if business returns, the facil- 
ities will be again useful. 

Replying to a query whether it would 
not be more costly from the operating 
standpoint to serve a group of, say, 100 
subscribers making 1,000 calls per day if 
all were on single-party lines than if two- 
party lines prevailed, Mr. Manson stated 
that single-party lines would be easier 
for operators to handle because fewer 
busy signals would be received. There 
would be no more difficulty at switch- 
boards by changing to one-party service. 

The witness said that there is much less 
economy in outside plant investment when 
one goes to two or four-party lines than 
is often supposed. Some gain is reaped, 
but the company does not find all its two- 
party lines carrying two parties, or four- 
party lines carrying four each. It is very 
difficult to keep party lines filled, because 
one does not have subscribers taking the 
same kind of service in the same locality, 
necessarily. 

Party Line Practices. 

Within reason, the company tries to con- 
nect two-party subscribers on the same pair 
of wires, but in cases where, for example, 
one such subscriber is located within 100 
yards of the office and the other a mile 
away, on the same cable, no attempt would 
be made to share the same pair. The prob- 
lem is one of efficient use of cable termi- 
nals and their provision for economical 
distribution of service without 
long stretches of open wire 
cable to the subscriber. 

The engineering department of the New 
England company is not called upon by 
the commercial department to help set up 
rates in general, although at times when 
new equipment (as an improved form of 
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P.B.X.) appears, it may be asked to aid 
in the establishment of values affecting 
tariffs. This might apply to special keys 
and other unusual facilities bearing on ser- 
vice which are susceptible to estimates of 
carrying charges and maintenance. 

The witness reiterated the point that 
without the research work of the A. T. 
& T. Co., rates would be much higher in 
New England, and contended that the sav- 
ings made by improved equipment and 
methods have been reflected in rates. If 
this were not true, and rates were higher, 
development would suffered. He 
averred that it is virtually impossible to 
segregate toll and exchange plant invest- 
ments. 

Western Electric No Pole Monopoly. 

Toward the end of the day considerable 
time was devoted to the discussion of pole 
purchases. Mr. Manson testified that the 
New England company in an ordinary year 
buys from 50,000 to 60,000 poles. At 
present a large portion of these are bought 
direct from two New England manufac- 
turers, the Century company of Nashua, 
N. H., and the Montan Treating Co. of 
Westboro, Mass. 

Questioned why poles are not bought 
from Southern manufacturers and shipped 
into New England by water and rail, Mr. 
Manson said that the company was able 
to make “pretty good contracts and obtain 
satisfactory service” from the local con- 
cerns mentioned. “The Western Electric 
Co.,” he said, “is not set up to furnish 
poles at stake deliveries. There is little 
difference in prices, but the service of the 
manufacturers mentioned is 
quicker in local situations.” 


have 


necessarily 


These concerns furnish creosoted South- 
ern pine poles. Chestnut poles are unob- 
tainable in New England areas on account 
of the complete destruction caused by the 
blight, and cedar poles are out of the ques- 
tion for city work, he stated. 

“We cannot expect to save money by 
buying poles from Southern manufactur- 
ers,” said the witness. “The Century com- 
pany will buy in much larger quantities 
than we. If we started to buy direct, we 
would be competing with the Western 
Electric Co. for the whole Bell System. 
All poles are now subject to a common 
specification. Poles and crossarms are at 
nowhere near pre-war prices.” 

The hearing was continued to April 18. 


Telephone Number Listed as Asset 
in Suit for Divorce. 

A telephone number was listed by Mrs. 
June Rucker of San Francisco, Calif., in a 
recent suit for divorce from Albert Rucker 
as the only item of community property 
she cares about. 

The number, Graystone 1038, she ex- 
plained, is essential to a transfer business 
upon which she depends for support. She 
asked that her husband be restrained from 
severing the connection pending the out- 
come of the suit. 








Equipment Installed For Future Growth 


Marseilles Telephone Co., Expecting a Large Population Growth Due to 
Establishment of New Industries in Its Territory, Replaces Old Switchboard 
in Exchange at Marseilles, IIl., With Modern Equipment Adapted to Growth 


Representative, 


Marseilles, lil, in the picturesque IIli- 
nois River valley, not far from the famed 
Starved Park, recently cut a new 
6-800 Masterbuilt switchboard into service. 
Marseilles, with 4,385 population, is located 
in fertile LaSalle county about 80 miles 
southwest of Chicago. 

Known as the “Paper City,” Marseilles 
has for many years been a leader in the 
paper-making industry, chiefly because of 
its ideal location on the Illinois River. This 
location on the river has given the town a 
practically inexhaustible supply of water 


Rock 


power at its very door for use by various 
industries. 
River 


highway. 


Illinois 
chief 


In earlier days, the 
was considered Marseille’s 

The old Illinois-Michigan canal, built to 
form a Lake Michigan 
and Chicago to the Illinois and Mississippi 
valleys, also passed through Marseilles. 
The canal, begun in 1836 and completed 
in 1848, was dug almost entirely by hand. 


waterway from 


In its day, it served as an important ave- 
nue of transportation. 

Marseilles is now the site of one of the 
largest lock, dam and power projects of 
the entire Great Lakes-to-the-Gulf water- 
way, that will permit freight to be hauled 
all the from the Gulf 


way of Mexico 








By H. A. Seamark, 
Kellogg Switchboard 


distributing freight, as well as catering to 
shipping needs in many other ways. Con- 
siderable water frontage is available for 
industries. In and around Marseilles, are 
the first coal fields found on the waterway 
out of Chicago. 

The following large, nationally-known 
companies are located in Marseilles, and 
add considerably to the town’s wealth and 
give employment to many people: The Cer- 
tainteed Products Corp., the National Bis- 
cuit Co., the National Silvia & Chemical 
Co. and the Marseilles Land & Power Co. 
All of these companies are equipped with 
P.B.X. systems which is a good indication 
of the telephone company’s progressiveness 
in securing business. The P.B.X. switch- 
boards are of Kellogg manufacture. 

There is no doubt that in the next few 
Marseilles is destined to undergo 
considerable change and expansion. With 
its many advantages, new industries locat- 
ing in it, and many new people coming, 
growth is inevitable. 

It is this future growth anticipation that 
is largely responsible for the recent pur- 
chase of a 6-800 Masterbuilt switchboard 
for the Marseilles exchange. The Mar- 
seilles Telephone Co. was organized in 
1895, and since 1916 has been operating a 
Kellogg two-posi- 
tion common _bat- 
tery switchboard. 
This board, accord- 
ing to A. D. Hun- 
ter, secretary-treas- 
urer of the com- 
pany, has per- 
formed exception- 
ally well and is 
still good for a 
lot more service. 
However, in view 
of the growth to 
come, the company 
realized the need 
of a more modern 
switchboard with 
greater capacity 
and flexibility. 


years, 





Exterior of Marseilles, IIl., Telephone Exchange. 
urer A, D. Hunter of the Company Is at the Left and President 


A. R. Workman at the Right. 


ports to Great Lakes ports without break- 
ing cargo. With its completicn and open- 
this spring, the town will 
have a great increase in water-power avail- 
able. 


tant “port” on the river for assembling and 


ing for use 


In addition it will also be an impor- 


The Window Display Is Designed 
to Promote the Sale of Masterphones and New Telephone Services. 


A. R. Workman, 
president of the 
company, and Mr. 
Hunter chose a 
6-800 Masterbuilt as the type of equipment 
suited to meet their needs, and a flexibility 
that makes it easy and economical to 
change position. Only a small expenditure 
of time and money is necessary to make 
this type of a 
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Secretary-—Treas- 


changes in switchboard 


& Supply Co. 


when local or toll growth require it. 

Every concerned is well satisfied 
with the performance of the Masterbuilt 
switchboard and new _ subscribers 


been secured because of the improved 


one 


have 











New Two-Position 6-800 Kellogg Master- 
built Switchboard Installed in Exchange at 


Marseilles Telephone Co., Marseilles, Ill., 
So Company Could Give Present Subscrib- 
ers Modern Service and Accommodate 
Quickly and Economically the Traffic In- 
crease Soon Expected. 
service. The company is pleased with its 
choice of equipment, for it is now in a 
position to meet practically any changes 
in service or sudden growth in and about 
Marseilles for many years to come. 
President A. R. Workman, Vice-Presi- 
dent S. R. Lewis, and Secretary-Treasurer 
A. D. Hunter are the capable men who 
have guided the company and managed its 
affairs successfully during the past years. 
Their achievements during the period of 
expansion to come will no doubt prove to 
be even greater than in the past. 


Gain in Telephones Abroad Re- 
ported by International T. & T. 
That the trend in the use of telephones 

in some foreign countries is just the op- 

posite to that in the United States, is indi- 
cated by figures. issued on March 30 by the 

International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
The telephone companies affiliated and 

associated with the International showed a 

net gain in 1932 of 33,539 telephones in- 

stalled, bringing the total above the 800,000 

mark for the first time in the history of 

the organization. The increase in station 
figures was 4.4 per cent. 
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© The Newest Switchboard 
For Small Exchanges 
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WS FOLLOWING 
el Here is the R-C-X switching unit that introduces a wholly PRODUCTS 
at new form of telephone operation. It brings to small rural 
Ml. or suburban exchanges all the operating savings and e 
ib- service advantages of automatic switching — with but STROWGER AUTOMATIC 
i little investment required. No changes are necessary in TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
existing telephones, lines, method of ringing or dis- MANUAL TELEPHONE 
bi tributing frame. EQUIPMENT 
a Everything needed for R-C-X operation is housed in ALTON STORAGE BATTERIES 
ges the above cabinet—including switching equipment, PHILLIPS WIRES AND 
out ringing apparatus, batteries and battery charger. CABLES 
The dimensions are—78” (198 cm.) long, 24” (61 ELECTRICAL MEASURING 
Si- cm.) wide, and 57” (145 cm.) high. INSTRUMENTS 
ce Send us the data on your small central battery DRY BATTERIES 
sts or local battery exchanges and we will submit full POLES 
‘ information on the savings and profits possible 
of with R-C-X operation. Write today. and other high quality products 
) t in the signal and com- 
to , munication field. 
e AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
| Distributors of 
es Automatic and Manual Telephone Systems—Private Telephone Systems—Telephones 
p- Telephone: Wires—Cables—Poles—Batteries—Supplies—Etc. Cable Address: 
i Haymarket 4300 1027 W. Van Buren Street . CHICAGO, U. S. A. Autelco, Chicago 
he DISTRIBUTING COMPANIES ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
# Automatic Electric Sales Company, S. A., 22 Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium Automatic Electric Company, Chicago 
m IN CANADA - Canadian Telephone & Supplies Ltd., Toronto and Vancouver Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Liverpool 
n- IN AUSTRALASIA - Automatic Telephones Ltd., Sydney American Electric Company, Chicago 
0 IN JAPAN - Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo Automatique Electrique de Belgique S. A. Anvers, Antwerp 
IN CHINA - Automatic Telephones of China Federal Inc., U. S. A., Shanghai Eugine E. Phillips Electrical Works, Limited, Montreal 
IN SOUTH AFRICA - Automatic Telephones (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
n IN BRAZIL - Automatic Telephones Ltd., Brazil, Sao Paulo Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, London, Antwerp 





When communicating with Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 








What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Involuntary Bankruptcy Asked for 
Associated Telephone Utilities. 
A petition of involuntary bankruptcy 

was filed in United States District Court 

in Wilmington, Del., on April 8 against the 

Associated Telephone Utilities Co., New 

York, for which receivers were appointed 

on April 1. 

The petition for bankruptcy was filed 
by Edward F. Kolby, of Newark, N. J., 
Julius E. Brandes and Meyer Rutkin, who 
said they held debentures of the company. 
Mr. Kolby on February 6 asked for ap- 
pointment of receivers by the Court of 
Chancery in Wilmington. This complaint 
was dismissed on February 23 by Chancel- 


lor J. O. Wolcott upon motion of counsel 
for Mr. Kolby. 


Kansas Public Service and Securi- 
ties Commissions Consolidated. 
The Kansas Public Service Commis- 

sion and the Kansas State Securities De- 
partment have been consolidated and desig- 
nated as the Kansas Corporation Commis- 
sion, which will exercise jurisdiction over 
public utilities and administer the “blue 
sky” law. 

Homer Hoch, former representative in 
Congress, has been appointed by Governor 
Landon as chairman of the new com- 
mission. Jesse W. Greenleaf, former chair- 
man of the Kansas Public Service Com- 
mission, and Ernest R. Blincoe were named 
as associate commissioners. 


New York Commission Reduces 
Extra Charge for Handsets. 


The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion on April 5 ordered the New York 
Telephone Co. to reduce from 25 cents to 
15 cents a month the additional charge to 
subscribers for the use of handset or 
French type telephones. The order goes 
into effect May 1 for a period not to ex- 
ceed two years. It will affect about 800,000 
of 2,400,000 subscribers of the company. 

It will result in an estimated saving of 
nearly $1,000,000 a year to subscribers 
throughout the state, according to the com- 
mission’s announcement. 

The order was adopted on the votes of 
Chairman Milo R. Maltbie and Commis- 
sioners George R. Van Namee, George R. 
Lunn and Maurice C. Burritt. Commis- 
sioner Neal Brewster refrained from vot- 
ing because, he said, he had participated in 
the 1930 rate case fixing general schedules 
of rates and charges including the charge 
now under consideration. 


An opinion written by Commissioner 
Burritt was concurred in by the others 
who voted for the order. 

“We find much reasoning to support the 
claim that any additional charge for hand- 
set telephones,” said the opinion, “is unjust 
and unreasonable, and that it should be 
abolished altogether. The only justifica- 
tion for the charge finally comes down to 
additional costs incurred in providing tele- 
phone service by handsets, a part of which 
has, we believe, been proved.” 

Regarding the additional expense, it 
found that the company claimed additional 
expenses totaling $2.80 for a handset in 
a year. The commission put the figure at 
$1.86 a year. 

Pointing out that to hang this addi- 
tional charge on the so-called luxury argu- 
ment of appearance and convenience “seems 
to us unjustifiable,” the opinion continued : 

“The telephone company is in effect 
charging two different rates for what is 
substantially the same service. According 
to its own witness the handset provided no 
better service (and no worse) than a desk 
set. Both are standard equipment. Yet 
each pays a different rate for the same 
service.” 

Pointing out that the desk set was in- 
troduced when the wall or cabinet set was 
in general use, the commission asks: “If 
the desk set came into general use as 
standard equipment without continued ex- 
tra charge, why not the handset?” 

It was brought out that desk sets are 
no longer made by the Western Electric 
Co. and are considered as junk, a large 
number having been sold for 9 cents each. 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 10. 
1. That depends upon the attempt being 
made on the call. The subscriber is 
only held on the line on the first at- 
tempt. If, for example, the toll center 
operator is making a subsequent attempt 
on a call on which a “DA” report was 
received on the first attempt, she will 
not ring her subscriber and ask him to 
hold the line but will wait until she is 
ready on the call or has a report to give 
to her subscriber. 
The “out” ticket is used. 
Two seconds. 
We comply with our subscriber’s re- 
quest. Whether or not requested, time 
is always called on calls originating at 
a pay station just before the expiration 
of the intial period. 
5. Every call should be acknowledged. 


bw 
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“All indications are that the handset is 
destined to become the predominating type,” 
the report states. 

The commission’s decision was based on 
findings from an investigation covering a 
period of several months. The investiga- 
tion was made on the complaint of the 
City Affairs Committee of New York 
City. The committee was not able to “pro- 
duce any proof that was especially valu- 
able in this proceeding” and the commis- 
sion had intended to look into the matter 
on its own motion, it was stated. 

In its report the commission rebuked the 
committee for failing to produce evidence 
substantiating all its allegations. “The good 
faith of the complainant or that it be- 
lieved it was acting in the public interest 
is not questioned,” the report declared. 
“However, it is obvious that it should have 
something besides hope to base such alle- 
gations and letters upon.” 


New York City “Red Book” Owned 


by Telephone Company. 

The New York Telephone Co. has 
owned and published Donnelley’s Red 
Book, the classified directory of business 
telephone subscribers, since March 11, 
1931, it was disclosed on April 7 at a 
hearing in New York City before the New 
York Public Service Commission to deter- 
mine the relationship between the tele- 
phone company and the Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corp. 

The investigation was begun by the com- 
mission on its own motion after “informal 
complaints” had reached it that charges 
for advertisements in the Red Book had 
been included on regular bills for tele- 
phone service. The hearing was held be- 
fore Malvin L. Krulewitch, assistant 
counsel of the commission, in the ab- 
sence of the chairman, Milo R. Maltbie. 

Arthur D. Welch, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the telephone company, testified 
that there had been several agreements 
between his company and the Donnelley 
corporation, extending back 24 years, and 
that a new contract was executed on 
March 11, 1931, which placed title of the 
Red Book with the telephone company. 

Questioned by E. C. Ryder, counsel for 
the telephone company, Mr. Welch said 
that on January 1, 1933, the telephone 
company took over the billing and collect- 
ing but that the Donnelley corporation has 
continued the business of selling space in 
the directory. 

The Donnelley corporation, he testified, 
also had solicited advertisements for the 
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SAFETY 
DEPOSIT 
POWER 








ALL THE OUTPUT 


GOES IN THE LINE 


Whenever—wherever you hook up 
a Storm King Duro Powr Telephone 
Battery you start with 100 per cent of 
the current locked in. 


Shelf deterioration before and after 
installation is prevented by the pat- 
ented top seal that stops evaporation 
and all useless losses. Electro-couples 
and corrosion are prevented by the 
one-piece seamless zinc cup, uniform 
in thickness and free from solder. 


Tap the terminals with the assur- 
ance that the only way for the cur- 
rent to get out is in the line. Quick 
recuperation maintains potential. 
Safety deposit construction guaran- 
tees the actual delivery of all the cur- 
rent that we put in at the plant—third 
largest in the world. 


General Dry Batteries 


INCORPORATED 
CLEVELAND, O. 


General Dry Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 
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regular telephone books, and is “now do- 
ing practically all of the selling of ad- 
vertisements carried in all the telephone 
company’s directories.” 

At the opening of the hearing, Mr. 
Ryder questioned the jurisdiction of the 
commission to inquire into the telephone 
company’s agreement with the Donnelley 
corporation. 

Robert L. Levine, who said he repre- 
sented certain subscribers as well as pub- 
lishers of “green book” classified directo- 
ries distributed in suburban communities, 
said he was prepared to show that the 
classified telephone directory was “a mo- 
nopoly.” He charged that in some cases 
the telephone company had ‘threatened to 
discontinue telephone service if the sub- 
scribers failed to pay bills for advertising 
in the Red Book. 

An adjournment was taken to April 19. 


Extra Handset Charge Reduced by 
New Jersey Commission. 

The New Jersey Public Utilities Com- 
mission on April 5 announced a reduction 
in the monthly charge for handset tele- 
phones from 25 to 15 cents, effective May 
1. The New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
agreed to the reduction, it was stated, with- 
out a formal order. 

The New Jersey commission about a 
year ago declined to order a reduction on 
the handsets on the ground that the com- 
pany was not earning an excessive rate of 
return upon its service, and that inasmuch 
as the use of the handset was optional, no 
additional cost was imposed upon the tele- 
phone user. 

Immediately after the Pennsylvania com- 
mission’s decision last February, the New 
Jersey commission began conferences with 
officials of the New Jersey Bell company 
on the subject of reduction. Because of 
the case then pending in New York, it was 
understood that any action by the New Jer- 
sey commission would have an influence 
upon what was ultimately to be done in 
New York. However, it was recognized 
that, should New York effect a reduction, 
the New Jersey company could not very 
well continue its existing charge of 25 
ents. 

According to the company’s figures on 
earnings, the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co. earned under 5 per cent on its actual 
investment in plant and equipment. In view 
of that, there was a disinclination on the 
part of the New Jersey commission to 
make an order further reducing that re- 
turn. To have taken such action might 
have precipitated a case for increased gen- 
eral rates. 


Hearing on Proposed Bell Merger 
in St. Paul, Minn. 


As a private citizen, Mayor Mahoney 
of St. Paul went before the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission on 
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April 7 to fight the proposed Northwest- 
ern Bell-Tri-State telephone merger. He 
charged that “unless the commission re- 
fuses to approve the merger, the voluntary 
rate reduction now pending will be the last 
one St. Paul will ever see.” 

He appeared as a private citizen after 
the city council voted down 5 to 2 a mo- 
tion of Commissioner Herman Wenzel to 
authorize the mayor and L. L. Anderson, 
city attorney, to appear officially before the 
commission and oppose the merger. 

“Even thoughe the commission goes 
ahead with its valuation and fixes lower 
rates, the matter will go into the courts 
and will be dragged on there for years,” 
Mayor Mahoney said. He asserted that 
if the commission approves the $12,544,425 
merger, it will influence the courts in the 
belief that that valuation is fair. 

The mayor declared that the commission 
should hold back approval and use it as 
a wedge to get even lower rates. 

A resolution of the St. Paul Association, 
favoring the transfer was read. 

Appearing for ghe transfer and_ the 
groups they represent were: C. S. Ringold, 
Central Council of District Clubs; Perry 
Williams, secretary, Minneapolis Civic & 
Commerce Association; J. Louis Ervin, 
Capitol District Improvement Association; 
and C. A. Goddard, Minneapolis Industrial 
Commission. 


Tennessee Commission Against 


General Utilities Rate Reductions. 

A general reduction of 25 per cent in 
public utility rates in Tennessee “would 
result in the bankruptcy of every utility 
company in the state,” it was declared by 
the Tennessee Railroad & Public Utilities 
Commission in a report to the legislature 
in response to a house resolution calling 
on the commission to take steps toward 
making such a reduction. 

The commission declared that the con- 
clusion of the house that utility rates have 
not been reduced “is based upon a false 
assumption of facts.” Reductions ordered 
by the commission since 1930, it was stated, 
have amounted to upward of $1,000,000. 

“As a matter of fact,” the report said, 
“the electric rates in Tennessee are at 
this time lower than they were in 1913. 
If the monthly bill of any consumer of 
electric energy is now higher than former- 
ly, it is necessarily due to increased use.” 


Ordered to Keep Details of Legis- 
lative and Entertainment Expense. 

Detailed accounts of expenses incurred 
by officers of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
in legislative work and “entertainment” 
were ordered on April 4 by the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission in connec- 
tion with its state-wide investigation of the 
company’s rates and practices. 

The commission’s order resulted from 
findings by its accountants that such ex- 
penses of company’s officers were paid out 
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BRITISH INSULATED CABLES, LTD. 





VALUABLE NEW COPPER VENTURE 





EXCELLENT TRADING RESULTS MAINTAINED 





FUTURE OF BRITISH RAILWAYS 





The 37th annual meeting of British Insulated Cables, Ltd. 
was held at Exchange Station Buildings, Liverpool, on Tues- 
day, Mar. 28th. 

Sir Alexander Roger, Chairman, presided over a good at- 
tendance of shareholders. 

The Chairman, proposing the adoption of the report and ac- 
counts, said the profit for the year of £589,274 was a result 
which, during such a period, fully justified the description of 
satisfactory. 

After deducting interest on debenture stock and directors’ 
fees there was available £538,366. Preference dividends ac- 
counted for £57,500, leaving a balance of £480,866. Out of this 
it was proposed to transfer £100,000 to depreciation and £120,- 
000 to reserve, and to pay a total dividend for the year of 
15 per cent on the ordinary shares. The balance of £10,865 
remaining would increase the carry forward for next year to 
£301,123. 

Dealing with balance sheet details the Chairman pointed 
out the reserve account was increased to £1,260,000, which 
was no more than sufficient for these times. Dividend Equal- 
isation account at £300,000 and Compassionate Fund for 
Workpeople at £50,000 remained as before. Property, plant, 
machinery, tools, ete. at £1,575,512 showed an increase of £43,- 
695, but they had in fact spent £143,695 additional taking into 
account the sum applied towards depreciation. They spent 
with prudence whenever and wherever such expenditure would 
result in cheapening the cost of manufacture or producing a 
higher quality of goods or developing new products. In pur- 
suance of this policy no less than £678,566 had been spent 
on their factories during the last five years, and this had con- 
tributed in no small degree to the position the Company oc- 
cupied today. 

Investments in and accounts with subsidiary companies at 
£1,162,495 showed an increase of £85,169, and other investments 
at £1,059,190 were practically the same as before. These in- 
vestments, about thirty in number, amounting altogether to 
£2,221,685, might be considered the equivalent of a fairly large 
Investment Company, but whereas most Investment Trust 
Companies unfortunately showed a large depreciation, the 
Company’s investments, on the valuation put upon them, were 
worth more than the amount at which they stood in the Com- 
pany’s books. 

These large investments had been made mainly to serve as 
feeders to the Company’s manufacturing business, and thus 
increase its load factor and lower the cost of production. As 
investments pure and simple they yielded over-all a fair rate 
of interest. 


CURRENT BUSINESS AND TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


Trading conditions have become increasingly difficult, Sir 
Alexander proceeded. The volume of available business at 
home and especially abroad continues to shrink, while compe- 
tition becomes more and more intense, and carries with it its 
corollary of lower selling prices. It is only by means of great 
economies in the cost of manufacture, made possible by keep- 
ing the plant up to the highest state of efficiency, and the in- 
troduction of new lines of business, that we have been able to 
maintain the aggregate profit. 

Prices of material continue to drop, and it is probably no 
exaggeration to say that to maintain our turnover, measured 
in money, it is now necessary to manufacture double the quan- 
tity of goods as compared with some three years ago. When 
I also point that during that interval the margin between 
raw material cost and the selling price of our products has de- 
creased you will realize something of the magnitude of the 
achievement in maintaining our profit. 

During the year we have completed the large orders we had 
in hand for 66,000 volt cables for the Central Electricity Board, 
the London Power Company and the North Eastern Electric 
Supply Co., and we have made and laid an important trunk 
line cable for the Post Office from Leeds to Derby, in each 
case with entirely satisfactory results. We have in hand a 
large order for the Grid overhead network in South Scotland 
for the Central Electricity Board, but electrical contracts of 
considerable size, at home or abroad, either for us or for other 
British manufacturers, are conspicuous by their absence. 

I am glad to report that our business in the smaller cables 
and appliances is well maintained, and the actual number of 
orders received continues to increase. This augurs well for the 
Company’s prospects when trade improves. 

Foreign business continues to be generally small in volume, 
and is much hampered by difficulties of exchange. There have 
lately been welcome signs of revival, however, in both Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. 

The new shops at Prescot for the manufacture of fine and 
tinned wires have been erected and equipped. They have en- 
abled us to concentrate all our plant of this description, and 
have in consequence resulted in considerable economies. 


BRITISH COPPER REFINERS, LTD. 


Our most important manufacturing development of the year 
has been our entry into the business of copper refining. For 
many years past we have been refining considerable quantities 


of scrap electrolytic copper, so that we were not inexperienced 
in the art. Soon after Roan Antelope Copper Mines, Ltd., 
which owns one of the largest mines in Northern Rhodesia, 
commenced production we found that their “Blister,’’ which 
is the crude condition in which this copper is marketed, was 
of remarkable purity. We purchased several hundred tons and 
thoroughly tested a method of treatment and the resultant 
purified copper, and satisfied ourselves that this ‘“Blister’”’ 
could by suitable process in fire refining be brought to a con- 
dition in which it would be in every way suitable for use for 
electrical purposes. We accordingly decided to build the first 
large scale Copper Refinery in this country, and having con- 
tracted for the necessary supply of material within the Em- 
pire, we registered a company named British Copper Refin- 
ers, Ltd. We were obliged to adopt this course, because un- 
der our agreement with the Roan Antelope Co., in the event 
of our exercising an option to take additional quantities of cop- 
per from them beyond the amount we have at present con- 
tracted for, the Roan Company has the right of participation 
in the share capital, of which we meantime own one hundred 
per cent. 

British Copper Refiners, Ltd. has erected a refinery adjacent 
to our Prescot factory, embodying the latest improvements in 
technique, and so laid out as to produce the highest grade 
quality of copper at the lowest cost of production. The Re- 
finery started production on January 4th last, and has since 
been regularly at work. The product is up to our highest ex- 
pectations, and it will interest you to know that of 350 tests 
made upon finished wire manufactured from this copper, in 
no single case did the material fail to comply in all respects 
with British Engineering Standards requirements. 

Our Company absorbs the major portion of the Refinery out- 
put, but we are already supplying other firms with our copper, 
and expect to do an increasing business in this way. 

Although we have only been operating for a short period the 
results satisfy us that we have created a valuable new prop- 
erty. 


RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 


In my speech last year I referred to the subject of electrifi- 
cation of the British Railways and the beneficial effect it 
would have on the manufacturing industry and upon the Cen- 
tral Electricity Board’s costs for the supply of energy to the 
general public. Since then the cost of construction and the 
interest rate payable on the necessary expenditure have both 
fallen considerably, and it is difficult to believe that ever again 
will such a favorable opportunity recur to carry out this work. 

We have recently heard much of loan expenditure as the 
truly effective means to prosperity, and surely no better ex- 
ample of such expenditure could be adduced. An almost im- 
mediate start could be made on the suburban zone in the 
Northern area of London, and doubtless this will be the early 
and beneficent result of the passage of the London Traffic Bill. 

The ‘‘takings’’ of the Southern Railway Company reflect the 
increases which follow the greatly improved services provided 
by electrification, and should surely remove any lingering 
doubt as to the economic advantage of electrification. 

But we have it on the high authority of the Weir Com- 
mission appointed by Government that not only should the 
suburban systems be electrified, but for the main lines of the 
country carrying heavy traffic, in some cases on heavy grades, 
it would be a paying proposition. In this respect we lag be- 
hind many other countries such as the United States, France 
and Germany, who have already electrified large sections of 
their railways. 

Government has some measure of responsibility for the pres- 
ent condition of our railways, and the Railway Companies 
have strong claim to such assistance as Government can ren- 
der in facilitating electrification, and thus taking many thou- 
sands of men off the dole and finding them useful employ- 


ment. 
THE OUTLOOK 


It was more than ever difficult, Sir Alexander added, to 
predict the future of business. The easy money policy in this 
country had been described in various quarters as having fail- 
ed as an aid to trade revival. But such a policy could not 
produce spectacular and immediate results; it must be pur- 
sued without hesitation for a considerable period until confi- 
dence returned. 

The Company could face the future with equanimity, having 
a strong balance sheet, ample cash facilities, a thoroughly 
modernized plant, a fairly wide range of products, and above 
all a competent and enthusiastic staff, imbued with the spirit 
of the B. I. and determined to keep it in the front rank. They 
could look forward therefore to the Company securing a fair 
portion of whatever business was going, and seizing every op- 
portunity to expand and develop its business in all promising 
directions. 

Sir Alexander concluded with a reference to the death of 
Mr. W. Kerfoot, secretary of the Company for over thirty 
years, and to the resourcefulness and zeal of Mr. G. H. Nis- 
bett, the Managing Director, and the loyal, efficient services 
of the staff. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were adopted 
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of operating expenses, being made charge- 
able to subscribers. 

hereafter the 
must make detailed accounts of 
expenses, whom pay- 
ments were made, a description of the serv- 
ices, and the cost. 


The order requires that 
company 
such showing to 
The company will not 
be required to keep such accounts where 
no attempt is made to charge the expenses 
to consumers or where the expenses are 
charged against company prvfits. 

“It is,” in the opinion of the commission, 
“clearly improper that telephone subscribers 
be charged with any expense incurred by 
the company in opposing action by the 
legislature of municipal officials.” 


Test Case to Enforce Commission’s 
Reduction Order. 

Judge A. C. Hoppmann, of branch two 
of the circuit court at Madison, Wis., will 
hear the test case of the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Commission against the Mon- 
dovi Telephone Co., to force reductions of 
rates, it was announced on April 10 after 
an affidavit of prejudice had been filed 
against Judge A. G. Zimmerman. 

Judge Zimmerman set the case for April 
15 in Judge Hoppmann’s court. 

The Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion in bringing the suit, acted under the 
1931 law permitting it to take court action 
to enforce its orders for reduction of rates. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA, 

March 30: Grigsby and Clarice Wood 
(Volcano Telephone Lines) authorized to 
sell system to W. Gilman Snyder, of Jack- 
son. 

KANSAS. 

April 7: Approval given reduced rate 
schedules filed by the Haviland Telephone 
Co., Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. and 
the Kimeo Cooperative Telephone Associa- 
tion. 

April 10: Hearing in Topeka on appli- 
cation of the Interstate Public Utilities 
Corp. for permission to sell its plant and 
property at Ulysses to the F. & M. Tele- 
phone Co. 

April 10: Hearing in Topeka on appli- 
cation of the F. & M. Telephone Co. for a 
certificate of convenience and authority to 
transact the business of a public utility in 
Ulysses, Hickok and Big Bow, and adja- 
cent territory. 


TELEPHONY 


May 11: MHearing in Abilene on com- 
plaint of A. F. Niemoller, of Wakefield, 
and others against the Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Upland. The complaint 
deals with complaint of certain users of 
telephone service, furnished by the sev- 


eral exchanges of the Farmers’ Mutual 
company. 
May 24: Hearing in Esbon, Jewell 


county, on the complaint of T. J. Wright 
and C. S. Dietz, vs. the Esbon Telephone 
Co., alleging discrimination in charges for 
telephone service at Esbon. 

May 31: Hearing in Durham, Marion 
county, on the complaint of W. L. Schultz 
vs. The Farmers’ Mutual Switchboard As- 
sociation, of Tampa, concerning the aban- 
donment of free service between the Dur- 
ham exchange and the Tampa exchange. 
The Tampa exchange has flatly refused to 
reconnect the service without an order from 
the commission. 

MINNESOTA. 

April 7: Tyler Telephone Co., Tyler, 
authorized to reduce its rate from $1.25 to 
$1 per month. 

April 7: Monticello-Silver Creek Tele- 
phone Co., Enfield, authorized to reduce 
its rate from $1.50 to $1.25 per month. 

April 7: Delavan Telephone Co., Dela- 
van, authorized to reduce its rate from 
$8 to $7 a year. 

April 7: Kandiyohi County Telephone 
Co., Atwater, authorized to reduce its rate 
from $1.75 to $1.50 per month. 


Missourl. 

March 27: Complaint filed by Leon M. 
Hall, mayor of Greenfield vs. the Green- 
field Telephone Co. asking a reduction in 
telephone rates. 

March 29: Authority granted the Cen- 
tral Missouri Telephone Co. to discon- 
tinue the 10 per cent penalty added to its 
monthly bills after the 15th of each month 
for non-payment, effective April 1. In the 
future the service will be subject to dis- 
connection if the bill is not paid by the 
20th of the month. All bills are payable 
by the 10th of each month. 

All subscribers will be billed monthly in 
advance, with the exception of switching 
subscribers, who own their own lines. 

April 4: Application filed by D. C. 
Myers, operating as the D. C. Meyers Tel- 
ephone Co. to acquire the telephone prop- 
erties at Lucerne, Green City, Green Castle, 
Harris, Pollock, Boynton, and surrounding 
territory and for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to operate the prop- 
erties. 

April 7: Petition filed by the Gilliam 
Telephone Co. and the Mid-Missouri Tele- 
phone Co. asking to transfer the assets of 
the Gilliam company to the Mid-Missouri 
company; and for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity. 
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NEBRASKA. 

April 1: Application of the Cortland 
Telephone Co. for authority to offer for a 
period of a year a 50-cent per month dis- 
count on monthly rental charges in lieu of 
present 25-cent discount, found reasonable 
and granted as asked. 

April 1: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Crownover Telephone Co. for 
authority to disconnect its present toll ser- 
vice between Sargent and Comstock, inso- 
far as it connects with the Comstock Tele- 
phone Co.; it appearing that the Comstock 
Telephone Co. has failed and neglected to 
make proper remittances to the Crownover 
Telephone Co. at Sargent, permission 
granted with the option of either discon- 
necting with Comstock Telephone Co. and 
furnishing telephone service through a sep- 
arate booth or refusing all toll calls orig- 
inating from the Comstock company unless 
they are collect calls for which the Crown- 
over Telephone Co. can make collection. 

April 1: Application of the Inavale Tel- 
ephone Co. for authority to reduce its pres- 
ent schedule of rates to $9 net per year to 
all subscribers, granted. 

April 1: Application of the Home Tele- 
phone Co. of Inavale, for authority to re- 
duce its present rates to 75 cents a month 
to all subscribers owning their own equip- 
ment and $1 per month to all subscribers 
using company-owned telephones with bat- 
teries furnished, granted. 

April 4: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Fordyce Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to reduce rates, ordered that the 
following charges be authorized: Rural 
subscribers, $1.15 per month; residence, 
$1.15, individual and two-party; business, 
individual and two-party, $1.75; and switch- 
ing, 25 cents. 

April 4: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Havana Telephone Co., of In- 
dianola, for authority to reduce rates; or- 
dered that the company be authorized for 
a period of one year to publish a net rate 
of $1 per month for farm wall telephones, 
if rentals are paid on or before the 10th 
of each month for which they are due; 
where such payment is not made the pres- 
ent gross rates shall apply; ordered also 
that the company be authorized to publish 
a rate of $1.35 gross for wall telephones 
installed in rural district schools and $1.50 
per month for wall telephones installed in 
rural consolidated schools, rates not to be 
subject to the gross and net rate and to 
be effective for one year beginning April, 
1, 1933. 

April 4: Hearing held on order to show 
cause issued to Central Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co., of Grant, why rural and switch- 
ing charges should not be reduced; evi- 
dence partly adduced; hearing continued 

(Please turn to page 35.) 
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Small Exchange Modernization In Ohio 


Star Telephone Co., of Ashland, Ohio, and the Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
Bellevue, Embarked on Program of Conversion of Small Magneto Exchanges 
to Modern Type of Service—Description of Equipment and General Operation 


The Star Telephone Co. of Ashland, 
Ohio, has recently converted from mag- 
neto equipments to “All-Relay” dial auto- 
matic systems, two telephone exchanges 
of its ownership in Ohio, and announces 
a program of converting its other small 
exchanges to the same form of switching 
equipment. 

One of the recently-converted exchanges, 
which was placed in service November 29, 
1932, is located at Homerville. The cen- 
tral office equipment was supplied by the 
North Electric Mfg. Co., and it was in- 
stalled and the cut-over carried through 
without any interruption of service by the 
Star Telephone Co., the entire installation 
and cut-over being made in one day. 

The new Homerville equipment is one 
of the most complete and orderly central 
offices of this type which have been in- 
stalled. The service provided comprises 
ten-party selective common battery lines 
and is stated to be of the same grade as 
found in the most up-to-date automatic 
exchanges in large cities, including dialing 
tones, ringing indication, busy tones, and 


coin-box service. The lines are arranged 


after the well-known North plan for auto- 
matically cutting 
permanently grounded lines during the ex- 


out short-circuits and 





New All-Relay Dial Automatic Equipment 
in the Homerville, Ohio, Exchange of the 
Star Telephone Co. 


istence of the short-circuit condition, and 
compensating for ground leakage during 
Storms and periods of wet weather. 

Leng distance calls are handled at the 
toll \oard at Lodi; direct, free-service con- 
nections are furnished to Spencer and 
Wes: Salem. 





By R. C. Arter, 
Chief Engineer, North Electric Mfg. Co. 





second ex- 
same 


The 
change of the 
type and of the same 
company was cut over 
at Congress, Ohio; 
that is to say, the 
equipment is an “All- 
Relay” dial automatic 
exchange supplied by 
the North company. 
It has a capacity of 
100 lines and is ar- 
ranged for ten-party 
selective ringing serv- 
ice, with the switch- 
ing and indicating fea- 
tures of the same 
complete character as 
described of the 
Homerville. exchange. 

This equipment is 
located in a new exchange building of face 
brick and of fireproof construction. It was 
installed by employes of the Star company. 

The toll calls for the Congress area are 
handled from the toll board at West 
Salem, Ohio. 

Plans for the conversion of the Star 
company’s group of small exchanges are 
being carried out in accordance with the 
studies and under the direction of C. W. 
Good, while the installation work is under 
the control of Ed. Reep, equipment super- 
intendent. 

The magneto exchange equipment of the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. at Berlin 
Heights, Ohio, was replaced during the 
week of December 25, 1932, by an “All- 
Relay” dial automatic equipment. The 
new “All-Relay” central office equipment 
is one of the most complete systems which 
has ever been installed in a small ex- 
change. It includes a number of features 
that will give the users a high quality of 
service. 

The switching equipment is of the 
North company’s manufacture and pro- 
vides full common battery service with 
main line, four-party and ten-party se- 
lective ringing. The equipment includes 
such service features as dial tone, busy 
tone, ringing indication, intercepting serv- 
ice and change number service. It is fur- 
nished with facilities for reverting calls 
which permit any number of lines to be 
used simultaneously for calls of that sort 
without occupying the switching equip- 
ment. 

A unique feature is the provision for 
automatic handling of incoming fire calls, 
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View of All-Relay Equipment in Exchange of the Northern 
Ohio Telephone Co. in Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


which permits an operator at Huron to 
dial the free code number and so operate 
the fire siren in Berlin Heights, . while 
preventing the unauthorized dialing of the 
fire number. 

A relay device provides a rotational se- 
lection of links which, in addition to the 
safeguard of extremely rare failure of 
relays, rotates the traffic among the links 
and trunks and so insures against repeated 
failures if a single link or relay should 
become defective. ‘ 

Plant trouble is taken care of automat- 
ically; short-circuits or permanent line 
contacts are automatically cut out of serv- 
ice, and the line connection and service are 
automatically restored when the short-cir- 
cuit is cleared—as by swinging crosses and 
temporary wet leakage. The lines are so 
compensated that ground leakage within 
the limits of adequate transmission does 
not interrupt the service. 

As the exchange is entirely unattended, 
arrangements are made for extending the 
signals of any line troubles to the fire 
chief at the Huron exchange of the com- 
pany by means of an alarm system. 

Long distance service is handled by the 
toll operators at Norwalk. The subscriber 
on dialing “O” becomes connected directly 
on the Norwalk toll board, and his long 
distance call is completed in a great ma- 
jority of cases without requiring that he 
leave the telephone. Short-haul calls to 
surrounding towns are reached by dialing 
the number of the town as listed in the 
directory. 

3ecause of the inclusion of summer re- 
sorts at Ruggles Beach and Mittiwanga, 
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April 15, 1933. 


in the territory of the Berlin Heights ex- 
change, there is a considerable demand for 
summer service with a high percentage of 
pay-station calls; provision is made for 
signaling coin-box calls to the toll opera- 
tor by means of a special pulsating tone 
imposed upon the trunk circuit, indicating 

















General Manager W. C. Henry, 

Northern Ohio Telephone Co., Bellevue, 

Ohio, Is Studying the Company’s Small 

Exchanges and Gradually Changing the 

Equipment, Based Upon Operating Condi- 
tions to be Met. 


of the 


the character of the calling pay station and 
insuring proper attention. Information 
calls also are handled by operators at the 
Huron exchange. 


The Berlin Heights exchange has now 
been in for more than three 
months with maintenance which amounted 
to a single relay adjustment. The sub- 
scribers are greatly pleased with the new 
service. During the period of the Grange 
Institute meetings the exchange was vis- 
ited by several hundred patrons. 

The operation of the “All-Relay” auto- 
matic exchange in the neighboring town 
of North Fairfield also belonging to the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co., description 
of which appeared in this journal about a 
year ago, has continued for nearly a year 
with no failures or maintenance. 

These two exchanges at Berlin Heights 
and North Fairfield constitute a part of 
an extended program of conversion in the 
40 odd exchanges of the Northern Ohio 
company from magneto to automatic 
equipments which is being carried forward 
rapidly under the progressive and compe- 
tent plans of General Manager W. C. 
Henry 


operation 


Mr. Henry during the past four years 
has made a special study of small ex- 
change operation. Various types of equip- 
ment have been installed and service and 
Costs carefully checked. 


TELEPHONY 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 32.) 


until later in month at North Platte, when 
patrons and company will be heard. 

April 6: Complaint of farm _ lines 
against Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Elgin, 
dismissed at request of complainants; set- 
tled. 

April 11: Hearing in connection with 
investigation by the commission directing 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
show cause why rural rates and switching 
charges should not be reduced. 

April 14: Hearing in connection with 
investigation by the commission directing 
certain telephone companies to show cause 
why reports to the commission should not 
furnish additional information. 

New JERSEY. 

April 5: Reduction in extra monthly 
charge for handsets by the New Jersey 
3ell Telephone Co. from 25 cents to 15 
cents authorized without formal order, fol- 
lowing agreement by the company. 

New York. 

April 5: Order issued directing the 
New York Telephone Co. to reduce from 
25 cents to 15 cents a month its additional 
charge for handset telephones. The order 
goes into effect May 1, for a period not 
to exceed two years. 

April 19: Hearing in New York City 
in commission’s own investigation of the 
rules, etc., of the New York Telephone 
Co., particularly with regard to its billing 
practices in New York City; and as to the 
relationship between the New York Tele- 
phone Co. and Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 
publisher of the “Red Book,” continued to 
this date from April 7. 

NortH DAKorTA, 

March 4: Application of the Sterling 
Rural Telephone Co., to dismantle its tele- 
phone property, granted. 

March 10: Joint application filed by 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
the Dakota Central Telephone Co. for per- 
mission by the Northwestern Bell company 
to acquire, indirectly, the capital stock of 
the Dakota Central company. 

March 13: Application of the Hunter 
Telephone Co., asking for authority to is- 
sue toll tickets, approved for a period of 
six months. 

March 20: Revised schedule of tele- 
phone rates filed by the Wildrose Mutual 
Telephone Co. 

March 21: The Farmers Southeastern 
Telephone Co., of Lisbon, granted authority 
to dismantle its lines on account of its in- 
ability to make running expenses because 
of the inability or disinclination of its 
patrons to pay the rates charged, which 
were average rates for small exchanges. 

March 23: Petition of the Sterling Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., asking for authority 
to discontinue switchboard service, granted. 

March 23: - Approval granted new and 
revised general exchange tariffs filed by 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

April 1: Approval granted joint appli- 
cation of Carl C. Flem and the Tri-County 
Telephone Co. to buy and sell, respectively, 
telephone property in Petersburg and 
Niagara. 

OHIO. 

March 30: Permission to eliminate the 
25-cent penalty for non-payment of bills 
by subscribers within a scheduled time 
asked by the Ohio Associated Telephone 
Co., operator of telephone service in 52 
Ohio communities. 

OKLAHOMA. 


April 18: Hearing on complaint of resi- 
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dents of Guymon against the rates charged 
by the Western Telephone Corp. 
WISCONSIN. 

March 29: Order issued reducing tele- 
phone rates in Mauston and vicinity, ef- 
fective April 1. The cut in rural rates is 
from $2 to $2.50 a month, gross, and from 
$1.75 to $1.25, net. Within the city the re- 
duction is 25 cents a month for each class 
of service. 

The Mauston Electric Service Co. fur- 
nishes telephone service in Mauston. 

March 30: In regard to the complaint 
of O. F. Schwefel, et al, against the Eu- 
reka Utilities Co., alleging that rates at 
Lebanon and Clyman are excessive and 
service inadequate, causing many subscrib- 
ers to discontinue their telephones; order 
issued approving rate reduction proposed 
by the company, effective from April 1, 
1933, to April 1, 1934. The reduced rates 
are to apply at the company’s exchanges 
located at Lebanon, Clyman, Hustisford 
and Watertown. 

It was further ordered that an income 
statement and report of stations gained or 
lost be furnished to the commission every 
three months during the period of the 
emergency rate reduction. 

March 30: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Farmers Independent Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to establish a 
switchboard outside the village limits of 
Grantsburg, an order was issued allowing 
the company to establish its own exchange 
and switchboard and granted a certificate 
of authority to do so. 

In the matter of the investigation on 
motion of the commission of the reason- 
ableness of the switchboard charges and 
practices of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
at its Grantsburg exchange, the commis- 
sion ordered that its investigation be dis- 
missed. 

April 3: The St. Croix Telephone Co. 
ordered to reduce its rates about $300 a 
year to 100 rural subscribers. 

April 3: The Eureka Utilities Co. or- 
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TELEPHONY 


dered to reduce its rates approximately 
$1,350 a year to about 250 subscribers in 
Lebanon and Clyman. 

April 3: The Augusta Light & Tele- 
phone Co. ordered to reduce its rates $2,750 
to 383 customers. 

April 3: Lisbon Telephone Corp., Sus- 
sex, authorized to reduce its rates for a 
one-year period to 133 subscribers to the 
extent of $400 per annum. 

April 3: Crawford Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to reduce its rates $1,360 a year 
to 340 subscribers. The reduced rate is 
to be in effect from April 1, 1933, to April 
1, 1934. 

April 3: The Town Line Farmers’ In- 
dependent Telephone Co., Shawano, au- 
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thorized to reduce its rates for a one-year 
period to the extent of $528 to 17 sub. 
scribers. 

April 3: The State Utilities Co., through 
Jay Samuel Hartt, receiver, authorized to 
reduce its rates $1,500 for a one-year pe. 
riod to 300 subscribers at Suring and Ken- 
dall. 

April 3: The Hammond Telephone Co, 
authorized to continue for another year an 
emergency rate reduction which has been 
in effect 12 months. 

April 3: The Lima Telephone (Co. 
Sheboygan Falls, granted authorization ¢ 
continue for another year an emergency 
rate reduction which has been in effect for 
one year. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 

CANTON, Onto.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion were filed last month for the Tele- 
phone Service Co. of Ohio, with a capital 
stock of $10,000. The incorporators are 
Curtis M. Shetler, Thomas G. Gilliam and 
W. E. Hamaker, all of Canton. 

AusurN, WAsH.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed for the Calley Tele- 
phone Co., Inc., with a capital stock of 
$1,000. The incorporators are Fred Bull, 
A. H. Purdy and others. 


Franchises. 

CALUMET, Iowa.—Through the passage 
of an ordinance by the town council of 
Calumet, an election has been called for 
April 18 at which time the proposition of 
granting a telephone franchise to the ‘West 
Iowa Telephone Co. will be submitted to 
the citizens of Calumet. 

Among other things, authority is asked 
by the company to construct, operate and 
maintain lines of telephone wires, etc., in 
the town of Calumet for a period of 25 
years. According to the ordinance, the 
particular franchise does not grant exclu- 
sive right over the period. 

At the present time the West Iowa Tele- 
phone Co. is furnishing telephone service 
to Calumet, since taking charge of the op- 
eration of the exchange and lines here. 

Grunpby Center, lowa.—The proposal to 
grant a franchise to a new mutual tele- 
phone company, the Co-Operative Com- 
munity Telephone Co., was approved by a 
vote of 2 to 1 in the recent municipal elec- 
tion. There were 398 votes in favor and 
179 against the franchise proposal. 

The mutual company was formed two 
months ago when the Iowa State Telephone 
Co. refused to reduce its rates, demanded 
originally by farmer patrons. Town resi- 
dents joined in the campaign and when it 
was discovered that the franchise expired 
this spring, the mutual company was 
launched. 

Construction. 

PiyMmouTtH, Inp.—The United Telephone 
Co. has had a group of men busy setting 
poles back along the Michigan Road. The 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. and 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. have also 
had crews at work most of the winter set- 
ting poles back from the berms of the 
road. 

Short poles that let the wires hang low 
by the side of the road had been used. Now 
the short poles have been replaced with 


tall, straight, treated poles and have been 
replaced back to the fences on the sides of 
the road. 

Elections. 


Granp Mounp, Ilowa.—Mat Stender was 
elected president of the Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. at the annual meeting here 
and W. O. Langbehn was chosen vice- 
president. Other officers for the year are 
as follows: F. C. Rock, secretary; and 
J. W. Kelly, treasurer. Charles Haack, 
John Gohlman, Herman Block, Anton 
Green and Leonard Hahn were named di- 
rectors. 

RocHEstTer, N. Y.—Officers of the Roch- 
ester Telephone Corp. were reelected re- 
cently by the board of directors, at which 
W. Roy McCanne, presided. 

Fred C. Goodwin was reelected chair- 
man of the board and others reelected are: 
President and general manager, John P. 
Boylan; vice-president, William B. Wood- 
bury; vice-president and treasurer, Charles 
M. Beattie; secretary, William J. O'Hea; 
and auditor, Stuart G. Bowie. 


Miscellaneous. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—President Roose- 
velt’s reforestation program includes con- 
struction of 13,000 miles of telephone lines 
to be used as fire-fighting communication 
facilities. 

Dover-Foxcrort, Me.—Elmer L. Cush- 
man, general manager of the Moosehead 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., with head- 
quarters here, reports a gain of two sta- 
tions in February. In January the “ins” 
just equalled the “outs.” ; 

WaLtHAM, Mass.—Arthur Lyman, a di- 
rector of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and prominent in the directo- 
rates of many important industries, trustee- 
ships and philanthropic enterprises, died at 
his residence here on April 9 at the age 
of 72. 

A.sion, Mico.—A workman’s pick put 
several hundred telephones of the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co. out of commission. 
An employe of a power company, who was 
digging an excavation for a new lighting 
standard, drove his pick into two telephone 
cables, one of 300 pairs of wires and the 
other of 600. Thinking the obstruction was 
a stone, he drove the pick through the 
cables several times before he found out 
differently. 

A crew of men, including two splicefs 
from Jackson and two from Lansing, re 
quired more than 15 hours to make the 
necessary repairs. 
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